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TUBERCULOSIS—PREVENTION AND CURE— 
A PLAN. 


By PAUL KENNADAY. 


O THE union men and women in 
this country, does the American 
Federation of Labor, understand 
the possibilities that are contained 

within the fast growing movement for the 
prevention of tuberculosis ? Wesee city and 
state committees and commissions, and 
now a national association, systematically 
working on the solution of the problem of 
how to prevent the death from a preventable 
disease of 150,000 of our citizens each year. 
How to cure the thousands upon thousands 
that will die, not because their disease is 
incurable, but because no place is provided 
for them where they can get well. The 
support which these bodies of physicians 
and philanthropists, if you will, receive is 
aiter all pitifully small; their interest is not 
iuderstood and their motives may be mis- 
judged. Not they, but what they are fight- 
ing for, at least, deserves a more general 
and generous support, and though the trade 
inion world has in some instances given 

ry definite testimony of its concern in this 
novement of prevention, it has not yet un- 

uivocally committed itself in this matter; 
it has not yet realized the direct bearing 


which this thing has on its well-being—the 
direct value to it both in members and 
money saved, for example. 

Just how much the failure to prevent 
tuberculosis costs the unions of this country 
it would be impossible to say. We know 
that one-third of all men dying between 
the age of 15 and 44 years die of tubercu- 
losis; we know that the disease is usually 
prolonged through a lingering illness of 
from two to three years, during which the 
patient gradually sinks from the point of 
his usual efficiency to one of lower and 
lower vitality and earning ability. What 
all this costs in sick and death benefits and 
in numerous indirect ways we can only 
guess, satisfying ourselves, perhaps, with 
the time-worn expression, ‘‘ tuberculosis, 
the captain of the men of death.”’ 

But a change is coming about; incredulity 
and indifference are giving way before our 
knowledge that tuberculosis is preventable 
and curable, and such hopeful signs as are 
shown in New York City, for instance, 
where there has been a reduction in our 
tuberculosis death rate of almost 40 per 
cent in 25 years, are being given attention 
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by the public. The public, as Dr. Osler 
puts it, ‘‘is awake, sitting on the side of its 
bed,’’ not quite decided yet what to do, in 
danger of taking another nap if we do not 
prod it, and likely to start off on the 
wrong way unless counsel is taken of those 
who have studied the dangers that lie 
ahead. 

One of these dangers is to be found both 
in the provision and the failure to provide 
sanitoriums for the sick. Mr. George W. 
Perkins’ plan, sketched out in his letter 
which appeared in the June, 1905, number 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, is in 
many respects, it seems to me, a most ex- 
cellent and timely one, though I doubt the 
wisdom of his suggested separate institu- 
tions built and maintained by the American 
Federation of Labor for trade union mem- 
bers only. 

For one thing, it would be a matter of 
very great difficulty to persuade your con- 
sumptive to travel for sanatorium treat- 
ment, perhaps hundreds of miles from home 
and friends. The cost of transportation 
of patients back and forth would bea not 
inconsiderable item in the annual expense 
account, but the greatest problem would 
be the medical supervision and direction of 
such institutions. 

The experience which the typographical 
union has had with its Colorado Springs 
Home illustrates my point. There, if I am 
correctly informed, the number of consump- 
tive patients has borne no sort of relation 
to the large number of consumptives in the 
trade, a state of facts largely due, no doubt, 
to the flat refusal of many sick men to go 
far away from their families just at the 
time that they feel particularly the need for 
home care and kindness, as well as to the 
unwillingness to make the effort necessary 
for such a trip. 

Is it reasonable to expect that your mem- 
ber from the Atlantic or the Pacific coast, 
the resident of Louisiana or North Dakota, 
will show a great eagerness to go to a place 
unless it has attained such a reputation 
through the physical improvement of its 
patients that there is no doubt of its su- 
periority to other and nearer sanatoriums ? 
No, a single institution will hardly do; and 
yet the difficulty with the simultaneous es- 
tablishment of a number of smaller ones is 
hardly less. 

To obtain the best results, and the re- 
sults that the American Federation of 











Labor should look for, it is éssential th 
there should be strict and highly skille« 
medical supervision and management. 

It will not do to open a hospital for th: 
treatment of whoever may apply, no matte 
what his condition. Experience with insti 
tutions where this has been done show 
that the inevitable result of such a polic; 
is that the institution soon becomes a hom 
for advanced cases, those who are mos 
eager for hospital care and who are th« 
least profited by it. The incipient and 
early stage cases become more and more 
unwilling to be thrown in daily touch with 
these who they rightly consider should b: 
cared for in a different place from them 
selves, and so the institution before long 
acquires a reputation as acomfortable place 
in which to die, but about the last place in 
which to live. 

It will be a thankless task, too, to sepa- 
rate these cases; it must be done without 
partiality and quite uninfluenced by the 
plea that the applicant has for years been 
paying union dues for his care, the care 
which, he will insist, should be given as a 
matter of right and not refused, no matter 
how far advanced his disease. 

Another danger—the cost of buildings: 
When the care of consumptives is spoken 
of, at once we begin to plan for something 
solid and substantial, big and expensive. It 
is not at all necessary and does much harm 
to the general movement for the prevention 
of tuberculosis. Very good results, and I 
am not sure but just as good results, are 
shown where properly ventilated tents, 
wooden sheds, and ‘‘ lean-tos’’ are used in- 
stead of magnificent structures where thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars are put 
into brick and mortar. 

In Portland, Oreg., and in Denver I 
have recently seen institutions that are di 
ing most excellent work upon an initial 
cost for especially constructed tents aid 
frame administration buildings, of not much 
more than $100 per bed. In the proper 
localities good results would be obtained, 
also, with something on the farm colony 
plan, though the amount of work whi: h 
a tuberculosis patient may do with proiit 
to his health and to the institution is 
very small as a rule. 

The difficulties to my mind are so ma.sy 
that I wonder whether it would not be te 
better plan for the Federation to mak: a 
regular arrangement with already exist) 1g 
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“ SYMPATHETIC” STRIKES 


institutions scattered throughout the coun- 
try for the care of its members at a regular 
fixed charge per month. The professional 
and lay members of these institutions have, 
many of them, given careful and conscien- 
tious thought to the perplexing problem of 
the sanitorium and hospital care of con- 
sumptives, and might be depended upon to 
give at the lowest cost the best treatment of 
which advanced medical science approves. 

An advantage, and a large one, of this 
plan would be that the whole attention of 
the Federation in the tuberculosis problem 
would not be taken up in the relatively un- 
important consideration of the cure of tu- 
berculosis; for, after all, it is prevention 
and not cure for which we must work. 

It is wiser, cheaper, and more humane to 
prevent a man from contracting disease 
than to cure him after he has become sick. 

Tuberculosis is a preventable disease. Of 
that we must never lose sight. 

If the American Federation of Labor will 
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put into prevention the time, energy, and 
money it seems about ready to expend on 
cure, I believe that results of much more 
lasting effect will be achieved. If the 
unions of this country would attack, with 
the co operation of their local anti-tubercu- 
losis organizations, or without them, as is 
preferred, factory and shop conditions that 
we now know predispose to tuberculosis—if 
they would, with determination, fight for 
decent housing, adequate parks, proper 
food inspection—for those things without 
which, caring for those sick of this prevent- 
able disease becomes mere short-sighted 
sentimentality—if they would regularly 
educate their own members in the value of 
fresh air, adequate food, and good habits, 
then we. should have a public sentiment 
that would no longer permit the child 
labor, the long hours, the sweat shops, the 
dust and wages, the intemperance, which 
now makes tuberculosis the wage-earners’ 
most relentless foe. 





“SYMPATHETIC” STRIKES. 


By JOHN F. BUSCHE. 


$6 F TRADE UNIONS are properly 
conducted,’’ says the genial hard- 
scrabble employer, I am in favor of 
them, but I am opposed to strikes 
and especially ‘sympathetic’ strikes and 
boycotting! ’’ 

Why, naturally, my good man. Right 
you are! A ‘‘ properly conducted ’’ trade 
union will serve both ‘‘ capital and labor ’’ 
by confining its activities to paying death 
benefits, ‘‘ sick ’’ benefits, and out-of-work 
benefits, besides electing officers and pass- 
ing resolutions. No union should have 
iything to do with strikes—they are vul- 
tr ebullitions of mean natures. And if by 
ny chance a strike should occur, let the 
trikers fight it out as best they can. 
‘ike benefits should be paid them, for 
it might indicate sympathy, and no 
operly constructed union man should ex- 
bit such a weakness. 

On the other hand, if strikers should 
1.ppen to command success, it is proper for 
iployers to see to it that no striker can 
getan ther job, forit might encourage him to 
s' rike again some time. And if an employer 

n buy cheap non-union labor it is proper 
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that he should do so; in which case the man 
must not be requested to join a union or 
other means adopted to bring him to a 
‘‘realizing sense,’’ such as refusing to 
work in the same team with him, give him 
a ‘‘chaw of tobacco, or chum with him.’’ 
Union men should always remember that 
the employers’ interest is their interest, 
and whatever the employer does is for the 
good and welfare of his employes. 

A man who is fortunate enough to be on 
the pay roll of an employer should consider 
that the dollars and cents he gets are an 
expression of good will and charity on the 
part of the employer, without whom, God 
bless his gizzard, no employe could live. 

Another dangerous thing for employes is 
the exercise of thought. Thinking has led 
to many a dangerous practice on the part 
of employes. The wise employe will let the 
employer do all the thinking, and simply 
follow instructions from above in all things 
industrial and political. Thus will peace 
reign in the beautiful realm of those gentle 
twins, capital and labor, and sucking doves 
will supply squabs for the tables of God’s 
stewards. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN. 


ITS NECESSITY IN ORDER THAT THEY SHALL MEET THE MODERN 
METHOD OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


[Third Article in this Series. ] 


By Mrs, ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 


President, National Women’s Trade Union League; formerly President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


\ ) J HENEVER the status of woman 

in present day industrialism is dis- 

cussed it is mainly from the view- 

point of the theorist, for while she 

is an acknowledged factor in the open labor 

market, her position therein is still be- 
clouded by tradition and prejudice. 

The employment of woman in all branches 
of industry is a comparatively new feature 
of the industrial situation, and while the 
oncoming of industrial democracy has occu- 
pied the attention of statesmen, scholars, 
economists, and statisticians, who have 


written and spoken on all other problems 
connected with economic conditions, wo- 
man’s contribution towards the upbuilding 


and extension of commerce and industry 
has received but little attention and has 
been treated as a side issue of a great prob- 
lem. It is, however, an open question if 
society at large will not be more affected by 
woman’s entrance into the open labor 
market than by any other one factor of the 
situation, for her position in society, and 
that of the child depending on her, is ele- 
mental and fundamental. Thereby truly 
‘* hangs the whole tale.’’ 

As a proof of the rarity of the philosophic 
view and the meagre statistics available on 
this subject, the experience of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club is given. A conference on 
‘* Woman in Modern Industrialism’’ was 
held in Chicago in the spring of 1904 under 
the auspices of the club. All investigations 
then undertaken were beset with difficul- 
ties, for there are few statistics of any value 
and fewer expert statisticians on the sub- 
ject. Its nature rendered it almost impos- 
sible to secure exact information. Many 
employers replied quite frankly that they 
‘‘had never given the subject much 
thought,’’ and even those who expressed 
an opinion evinced an entire absence of 
knowledge of the historical sequence of the 
movement. 


Working women themselves are pro 
verbially untrustworthy when asked fo: 
information regarding wages or hours- 
they are always anxious to present the best 
view of their situation—so little assistance 
can be secured from them. 

On the other hand, women of the well- 
to-do classes are rarely interested in the 
subject unless it is presented in a spectacu- 
lar or sensational manner. They look on it 
as entirely outside their scheme of life; 
even those whose husbands are large em- 
ployers of woman labor often have no con- 
ception of the number employed or the 
conditions under which they labor. 

The writer was once present at a dinner 
where the subject of woman in industrial- 
ism was being discussed. A large em- 
ployer was asked how many women ie 
employed. He replied that he did not 
know. His wife said quite severely: ‘‘ You 
ought to know.’’ She had no conception 
that she had more moral responsibility in 
the premises than he; his ignorance as the 
financial and executive head might be ex 
cused, while hers as the one who profited 
by his ability and the labor of the em 
ployes was inexcusable. 

In all consideration of woman’s indus 
trial status, its historical development is 
ignored, as is also the change from the do 
mestic to the factory system. Industrial 
conditions as they affect man’s labor hav: 
been revolutionized during the last hal 
eentury, and how much more far-reaching 
has been the change as affecting woman 
labor. 

Fifty years ago the man brought the ra 
material to the door, while the woman ! 
the home converted it into living uses. A 
the trades and many of the professions we 
thus home industries, and many won 
were employed in the home in work whi-': 
was afterwards finished by men. To quo e 
from ‘‘Sex in Industry:’’ In the cens's 
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eport for 1855 it was stated that in Massa- 

chusetts 13,210 women were engaged in 
the manufacturing of straw hats and bon- 
nets; and the enumerator of the town of 
Greenwich, iu replying to the question as 
to persons employed, reported ‘‘ females 
among the number, as almost all the fe- 
males in the town when not busy with 
more important matters were engaged in 
this kind of work.’’ ; 

This statement was practically true of 
all the New England towns and villages. 
The first factories established were small, 
and only the unmarried women who could 
be spared from home went out to work. 
At that time the wages of men and women 
who so worked were about equal. This 
was, of course, before the introduction of 
the hand-loom and while New England 
was changing from an agricultural to a 
manufacturing community. 

Since the national and state bureaus of 
labor have been organized, it is possible to 
follow the steady increase of the number of 
women engaged in manufacturing. This 
increase began in 1870 and continued until 
1890. Since that date the proportion of 
women in manufacturing has fallen slightly, 
though it has increased faster than that of 
men and children. The census of 1900 re- 
ports that 432,158 women as against 569,066 
men are engaged in the ten following in- 
dustries: Cotton, wool, boots and shoes, 
tobacco, printing and publishing, hosiery, 
knit goods, silk, fruit and vegetable canning, 
and box making. These are all elemental 
industries, representing the trades which 
underlie the home—the home trades which 
were always carried on by women and for 
which their previous training and inherited 
aptitude qualified them. 

According to this census there are 1,031,- 
700 women as against 4,121,006 men en- 
gaged in manufacturing in the United 
States. Among the inherited trades, sew- 
ing is certainly in the lead. According to 
he census of 1900 there are 69,865 women 
vorking on men’s clothing and 97,701 on 
inderwear. In this latter trade women 
ave about displaced men entirely, as they 
vork for two-thirds the wages paid to men. 
i‘he cotton industry is typical of the factory 
system on the largest scale, and the number 

‘ men and women employed is more nearly 
jual—women, 283,638; men, 134,354. 

These figures take no account of the 
work carried on by women in the home, 
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with a product often sold in the market. A 
good example is the butter industry. The 
United States reports show that 11,694 
men as against 1,048 women are engaged 
exclusively in this industry. Moreover, 
almost every farmer’s wife makes butter and 
cheese which is sold directly to the retail 
dealer, and often the money so made is an 
important factor in the economy of the 
household. 

In spite of the census report it is practi- 
cally impossible to ascertain the number of 
women who work at home on men and 
women’s clothing—which work also is not 
counted in these reports. From the above 
numbers no idea can be formed of the 
immense army of women workers, and the 
large stake which is theirs in the world of 
labor. Society has an equal stake in their 
industrial and social welfare. It is certain 
this army of workers is in the labor market 
to stay. As Mrs. Fanny Vurdy Vahner 
points out in one of her valuable articles on 
‘*Woman’s Work and Wages,” ‘‘the 
demands of modern life have so outstepped 
the earning capacity of men that women 
are everywhere stimulated to work by the 
influences and demands of the age.”’ 

The most important ‘‘demand’’ comes 
from the fact that her services are indis- 
pensable to the development of modern 
commerce and industry, for she is largely 
engaged in the elemental trades, performing 
secondary and supplemental work. She 
thus frees man’s labor so that he can 
embrace those trades and occupations which 
require strength, skill, and capacity for 
sustained and severe labor. Thetypewriters, 
the women clerks, and the like, of which it 
is estimated that there are about half a 
million in the United States, are perform- 
ing work which men would otherwise be 
obliged to do—while men are thus able to 
progress upward in the industrial scale into 
the technical and art trades where women 
are rarely found. 

Another significant fact is that women are 
assuming a larger proportion of the finan- 
cial obligation of the family—assisting in 
the family support, or at least relieving the 
family of their own support. 

Among the questions asked of manufac- 
turers in the investigation under the 
auspices of the industrial conference was 
this one: ‘‘ What are the family or financial 
obligations of your employes?’’ A large 
number replied that they did not know, but 
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a larger number testified that nearly all of 
their employes had to meet some family ob- 
ligation. 

An employer of 1,200 girls wrote: ‘‘ We 
have reason to think. that the majority 
either pay board or contribute their entire 
earnings toward the family revenue.’’ He 
adds that ‘‘ thev nearly all live at home.’’ 
Another who employs 500 girls, none mar- 
ried, reported that ‘‘ the majority are help- 
ing to support families as well as being 
self-supporting.’’ Another who employs 
from 600 to 1,000 young women, wrote: 
‘* Sixty per cent of a girl's wages are used 
for her own support and 40 per cent goes 
to meet some family obligation; it is a 
common practice in a family, where there 
are sons and daughters working, for each 
to contribute his or her wages to the family 
fund.’’ 

The following reply is from a woman 
who knows the labor market as do few 
others: ‘‘In every line of industry it will 
be found that a very large per cent of the 
workers have family obligations. Women 
wage-earners who marry sometimes return 
to work because their husband’s income 
does not permit the wife as much as she 
had during her independence—she is not 
willing to live ona lower plane of comfort, 
and so must earn it.’’ 

From another large employer of women 
the following answer was received: ‘‘Most 
of my employes are contributing toward 
the support of their families, especially to 
help fathers or mothers.’’ Another wrote, 
‘* Many married women work here to help 
out the family income; the unmarried have 
also to help their families as much as they 
can.’’ 

Only a few of the many answers received 
have been selected; they were all of the 
same purport, showing that almost all self- 
supporting women have others depending 
on them. It is doubtful if the average pay 
of women workers in the cities is more than 
$5.25 per week. At the above mentioned 
conference, no effort was made to ascertain 
the wages paid, as it is a question which 
neither employer nor employe will an- 
swer. 

Generally, employers wrote in answer to 
the question, ‘‘Why do you employ women 
rather than men?’’ that they worked 
cheaper, as they were not organized in the 
trade. Thisis practically the keynote of the 
whole situation, ‘‘ not organized,’’ and thus 


they are unable to bring to bear on the e:- 
ployer any pressure. They have no mea 
of reaching public opinion. Of the enti:e 
100 manufacturers, employing together o\ 
25,000 women, only one approved 
trades unions for women. 

‘* Absurd,’’ ‘‘ total failure,’’ ‘‘not to their 
advautage,’’ ‘‘ unwomanly ’’—this last from 
a man who employed 1,500 girls—were some 
of the answers to the question, ‘‘ Are trade 
unions an advantage for working women? "' 
One man and one woman employer re- 
turned the identical answer, ‘‘An advantage 
if they have good leaders,’’ the man adding, 
‘* which is rarely the case.’’ 

The touchstone of modern civilization, 
above all, of modern conceptions of democ- 
racy, is organization. Progress on any line 
is but the development of order which is 
but another name for organization. There 
is today not a social, religious, or indus- 
trial agency which does not work through 
organization, for thus society profits by the 
united enterprise of large bodies, while re- 
taining the services of those individuals best 
adapted for leadership. By organization 
the individual can secure his rights and 
gain some privileges, which as an individ- 
ual he is powerless to do. 

Woman’s present industrial position is 
totally untenable; she still clings to the 
principle of individual rather than collect- 
ive bargaining, and depends upon the will 
of the individual employer rather than upon 
the trade agreement between representa- 
tives of employers and the union. It goes 
without the saying that, in the age of or- 
ganization she will lose ground in the in- 
dustrial struggle rather than make any 
advance, if she does not recognize the value 
of combination. Woman has, in the past, 
been a zealous adherent of the principle of 
voluntary organization for education ai 
for religion. The success of all religious 
and educational agencies testifies to lic 
zeal and executive ability, and now t! 
she is so important an economic facto: 
now that others depend in so larg: 
measure on her industrial well-being—-s 
should find in these facts an inspirati: 
and should organize to secure a liv 
wage, fair conditions, and, in a word, 
right to her share of her labor, a right 
can only obtain through collective |! 
gaining. 

Eleven per cent of the 1,000,000 wor « 
working in English factories are mem! 
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f trade unions, and their unanimous ver- 
dict is that theircondition has in every way 
been bettered since the trades were union- 
ized. They are so persuaded of its advan- 
tages that there is no difficulty in keeping 
them in line. The great combinations of 
capital, which are a feature of modern in- 
dustrialism, can not fail to crush the life 
out of the individual worker in an unor- 
ganized trade. At the same time the organ- 
ized worker looks down with contempt 
upon the unorganized. It is only through 
woman’s trade organization that an effective 
answer to either power can be made. The 
individual woman in the labor market is the 
most helpless of all created beings, having 
absolutely no vote, no voice, no support in 
public opinion, even though she still pos- 
sesses that classic thing, ‘‘ freedom of con- 
tract,’’ in behalf of which employers are 
singing such pezeansof praise. This freedom 
to make an individual contract is the last 
link in the chain which binds her, and is 
her total undoing. 

The present phase of industrialism will 
be fatal to woman unless she can solve its 
difficulties through organization, and if she 
does not avail herself of this method she 
will remain the ‘‘drudge’’ of the labor 
world in the future as she has been in the 
past. 

This is the fundamental question for the 
working woman, for she has always con- 
tributed her full share towards the world’s 
work; it now remains for her to demonstrate 
through industrial organization that she 
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realizes the solidarity of the world’s 
workers. 

Clara E. Collett, who is most conserva- 
tive in her conclusions regarding the in- 
dustrial future of women, sees that it will 
be impossible for them to hold their own 
unless as members of trade organizations, 
and this for the skilled as well as the un- 
skilled. 

Within a montha working woman wrote to 
the writer: ‘‘ My observation proves, to my 
own satisfaction, that women are to blame 
for the low wages they receive, for they 
refuse to organize. 

‘* Individually, they may make a contract 
for poor pay and continue to do so. The 
individual does not count in the present 
day labor market. It is the collective bar- 
gain which tells. The last class toenter the 
labor market is always the lowest paid and 
receives the least consideration, and not 
only does woman already represent the 
class, but the ranks of her labor are re- 
cruited every day by theimmigrant woman, 
bringing her low standard of living and her 
inherited passivity under adverse conditions. 

‘*Thus the American working woman 
would seem to be forced by her instinct of 
self-preservation into trade organization. 
She is far too intelligent not to perceive how 
elusive is her hold on her means of liveli- 
hood, and having perceived the remedy, 
not to apply it. Certainly she has done her 
part towards the upbuilding of this indus- 
trial democracy and ‘shall she not eat of 
the fruits of her labor?’ ’”’ 





God help the rich, 


Who from life’s choicest gifts to baubles turn, 
Within whose palms burn an unholy itch 

To grasp the wages that their brothers earn; 
Who crush the poor; who live for selfish pleasure; 


Who nail humanity upon the cross; 


Who from the toiler take his rightful measure; 
Whao lose the inward for the outward treasure; 

Thus on themselves and others wreaking loss, 
For tinsel things who scramble in the ditch 


And leave the way of life. 


God help the rich! 


God help the poor, 
The aching back of labor bent with pain, 
The men who toil and struggle to secure 
Scant means of life that they may toil again; 
The weary mothers with their tear-washed faces; 
The little children dying in their need; 
The ones who live in mean and wretched places, 
In hovels bare of homelike charms and graces; 
The ones whose wage is held from them by greed; 
The hopeless ones who patiently endure; 


Our hearts go out to them. 


God help the poor! 








GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH CIVILIAN 
MUSICIANS. 


By OWEN MILLER, 


SECRETARY, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 


T IS an old maxim that ‘‘ custom 
makes law,’’ and it must be the ap- 
plication of that maxim on the part 
of the officials of the War and Navy 

Departments, whose duty it is to pass upon 
such subjects that permits the continuance 
of the system of organizing, equipping, 
and training men at public expense into 
military and naval bands and orchestras, 
and placing such bands and orchestras in 
direct competition with civilian musicians. 
The application of this system of placing 
enlisted men in direct competition with 
civilians, and on numerous occasions al- 
lowing enlisted men to be detailed, or em- 
ployed, to take the place of civilian musi- 
cians who may be on strike, or who have 
refused to accept the conditions offered by 
the employer, is not applied to any other 
profession, trade, or vocation. It has often 
been a matter of surprise to me that the 
labor press has not taken up this question 
more generally, and shown its glaring in- 
justice and iniquity. 

Suppose, however, that the Government 
would, we will say, organize all car- 
penters that enlisted into gangs, equip them 
with the best of tools, and furnish them the 
most competent instructors, and order the 
recruiting officers to induce civilian carpen- 
ters to enlist, by the offer of extra pay to 
be made in competition with civilian car- 
penters (which is done by the recruiting 
officers to induce musicians to enlist, by 
order of the War and Navy Departments), 
and then give them a title designating that 
they are in the government service, and 
offer them to the employers of carpenters 
in competition with civilians who have none 


of the advantages of government support 


or prestige. 

The employer would prefer such labor 
every time, because it would usually be 
cheaper, under perfect discipline, and no 
question as to hours and wages would 
be likely to arise. Walking delegates and 


union rules and regulations would be un- 
known. 

In case of a strike or lockout, it would 
only be necessary for the employer to 
go to the nearest barracks and, through 
the quartermaster or his representative 
hire all the carpenters he needed, and 
under the command of their officers march 
them to the job and put them to work. 
This system has been repeatedly applied to 
musicians, as will be shown later. Or sup- 


pose a contractor on a job that was strictly 
union would make up his mind to refuse to 
pay union wages or comply with union 
conditions, and he knew that his refusal to 
concede to union conditions, or to attempt 
to employ non-union carpenters, would pre- 
cipitate a general strike of all the union 


men on that job, what would the union 
carpenters and all the union mechanics say 
if that contractor could hie himself to the 
nearest barracks and get a detail of enlisted 
carpenters, splendidly equipped and trained 
to take their place? If such a thing were 
attempted it would probably result in riot 
or worse. Even the plutocratic press would 
scarcely justify such an interference on thie 
part of the government in the every-day) 
affairs of civilians, but the civilian musician 
is subject to such government interference 
every day, wherever there is a military or 
naval post, and the plutocratic press says, 
‘*serves him right,’’ and the labor press is 
silent. I will give just a few authentic in- 
stances of how enlisted men are used as 
‘*strike breakers’’ by employers with the 
consent of the War and Navy Department. 
and in spite of protests filed in ample time 
with those departments by the officers of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 

In February, 1904, the committee having 
charge of the Mardi Gras festivities in New 
Orleans informed the musicians’ union thot 
they would only pay a certain scale far | 
low the union price, which was quite pro:)- 
erly rejected by the union. To take tire 
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place of the locked-out musicians, soldiers 
from Jackson Barracks, and sailors from the 
United States man-of-war Texas were de- 
tailed, and even the French man-of-war 
Tage landed a force of foreign sailors to 
assist in quelling the rebellious musi- 
cians. 

Suppose the stevedores of New Orleans 
had been locked out, or were on strike; im- 
agine the result if United States soliliers and 
sailors from a French man-of-war had been 
detailed to take their places. Yet thisoutrage 
was committed as applied to musicians with- 
out a word of protest from anybody but the 
musicians. 

The renowned labor-hating press of New 
Orleans was particularly severe on the 
musicians for refusing to break their obli- 
gation as union men. 

Protests were sent to both the War and 
Navy Departments. The commander of 
Jackson Barracks excused using his men 
as strike breakers on the ground that they 
were earning a little pocket money, and 
the excuse went. The Navy Department 
never had the courtesy to answer. 

About the most outrageous instance of 
the application of this system of the gov- 
ernment interfering in the business affairs 
of civilians was the Knight Templar con- 
clave held in Boston, Mass., in May, 1905. 
The American Federation of Musicians has 
a law that prohibits its members from 
giving service for functions where unfair 
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musicians are employed. Many organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have the same kind of a law ap- 
plying to their trade. 

Every Knight Templar Commandery 
that was to participate in this func. 
tion was notified of the existence of this 
law, and that it would be_ enforced. 
The Godfrey de Boullion Commandery, of 
Fall River, Mass., announced that they in- 
tended to bring the Fort Adams, R. I., 
band. Every effort was made to induce 
them to give up this idea, the Boston local 
even going ‘so far as to offer them a fine 
band free, but all offers of compro- 
mise were refused, and this unfair band 
was fo-ced upon the parade, which re- 
sulted in the union musicians refusing to 
participate. 

The military authorities had been noti- 
fied, but paid no attention to the pro- 
tests; on the contrary, extra exertions 
were made by them to secure enlisted 
bands to take the place of the striking 
union musicians. This unwarranted inter- 
ference in the business affairs of civilians 
by the government must cease. It is no 
part of the function of government to 
allow its enlisted men to be used by the 
employers to club the civilian employe into 
submission, and the ‘labor press’’ ought 
to take the matter up and vigorously protest 
against the custom, no matter to whom ap- 
plied. 





FEDERATION. 


By I. E. HAMILTON. 


HE American Federation of Labor, 
from its inception, has subserved 
the weal and welfare of the cause of 
labor as no other project or organi- 

zation ever has or ever can, because it is 
the embodiment of the vital truths and 
principles which constitute the fundamental 
elements underlying traditional and judi- 
cious government, whether social, civil, or 
political in character. 

To discuss abolishment or substitution of 
any other system for the federation of labor 
is the acme of folly and presumption. It is 
the most logical method that can be devised 


for the defense, progress, and amelioration 
of labor’s living and paramount issue. 
Federation is the watchword that has 
made possible every great national and 
political achievement from the foundation 
of the great Roman empire to colonial re- 
sistance of ‘‘ taxation without representa- 
tion.’’ It isthe bulwark of national govern- 
ment upon which rests freedom and liberty. 
It does not require the judicial acumen 
of a Daniel O’Connell, a Charles O’ Connor, 
or a Blaine to recall the perilous predica- 
ment of the workers in those dark, dis- 
mal, and discouraging days, which hung 
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like a pall over labor’s hosts, prior to fed- 
eralization, when they were groping about 
for some rational method of concentrating 
their scattered forces. Pet theories and 
hobbies had their day and _ well-nigh 
wrecked the ship of labor upon the rocks 
and reefs of anarchy and chaos. The 
Knights of Labor were given a long and 
thorough trial and found wanting in the 
most essential and vital particulars, while 
it was hopefully and enthusiastically antici- 
pated by its adherents that this organiza- 
tion would prove the source of labor’s 
liberation from enthrallment. 

There are those in the ranks of labor who 
are constantly clamoring for innovation 
under the cry of ‘‘ progress! progress !’’ ig- 
noring all the experience of the past and 
falling far short of learning from those 
lessons of bitter experience how to avoid 
the dangers and disasters of the future. 

Organization on strictly craft lines is just 
as essential today as it ever was and ever 
will be, because each trade and vocation 
must retain its individuality and its convo- 
cations for counsel and discussion of its 
minor inherent interests independent in 
character to this extent, but federalizing 


upon those major principles and truths 
common to the great cause of labor. 

The United States Senate and the House 
of Congress are the highest types of fed- 


erated bodies to which reference from a 
standpoint of national government can be 
found. Each state represented in these 
legislative bodies retains its separate iden- 
tity and sovereignty, but aids in the unity 
and harmony of the nation by sending its 
representatives as mouthpieces to the na- 
tional body convened at the national cap- 
ital. The judiciary affords another striking 
example of an effective system of federalized 
power. 

This system of federation that has upheld 
the hands of all pioneers in the march of 
national prowess and glory, from the days 
of Washington down to the present, is the 
only method that will stand the test of time 
and the only way to make the interests of 
one the conscientious concern of all. 

If this is found so truthfully and aptly ap- 
plied in matters of general national govern- 
ment, the same rule holds good in the fields 
where it is desirable to unify and concentrate 
the scattered and ineffectual efforts of any or- 
ganization when the interests of the people 
are involved. 
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In just such ratio as civil, social, and poli: 
ical measures are advanced along these line- 
in just that proportion will substantial an: 
permanent results be achieved. There i 
only one lever that can lift any organiza- 
tion into a position where it is capable of 
doing effective and enduring work and hold 
it there against the onslaught of opposing 
factions, and that lever is federation. Th 
supreme and vital interests of the rank and 
file can only be conserved by federalize: 
forces. 

Whomsoever under the cry of fictitious 
reform would seek to substitute anything 
other for federation, is through ignorance 
or ignoring, an avowed enemy of progress 
civilization, and truth, as substantiated by 
historical fact, and it is only by the history 
of the past that we can read the horoscope 
of historical events of the future. Who 
would decry the effectual work wrought b 
the American Federation of Labor has not 
at heart the American home and hearth 
stone and should wake up to a realization 
of his grievous error and fall in with the 
van of civilization and progress, where all 
ties and traditions are most sacred and 
hallowed. Federation is the arch; remove 
it and all trembles, totters, and falls to 
shapeless ruin. 

There is no method that can as thor 
oughly unify any discordant elements 
as federation, because it brings in contact 
and courteous controversy such spirits as 
are at war. True federation in its broadest 
scope and signification is faith, fellowship, 
and fraternity, and by intercourse and dis- 
cussion all bonds of unanimity are indis- 
solubly cemented. That absurd phantasm 
of a possible danger of drifting into the 
political stream is nonsensical nightmare 
In this day and age every great cause must 
assume, to a greater or less degree, a 
political, though no partisan political 
hue. 

If every type of federation assumes 
modified and mellow tinge of political com- 
plexion it will the better conserve its true 
ends so long as it be not given over utter] 
to demagoguery and gratification of selfis! 
personal aspirations; and any organizatioi 
ecclesiastical, civic, or social, that will nc 
exhibit the canine characteristics f 
growling and showing its teeth when i 
caudal appendage is ruthlessly trodc: 
upon, deserves to lose its rank and pre: 
tige. 





PROGRESS OF TRADE UNIONISM IN AUSTRIA. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


VIENNA, October 2, 1905. 
N THE last year the membership of the 
Austrian trade unions increased consid- 
erably, and the financial position of the 
organizations has been strengthened. In 
1892 there were only 10 national unions and 
a number of local and provincial trade so- 
cieties in existence. In that year the entire 
membership of all unions was 70,343. Only 
a few of these organizations paid consider- 
able attention to mutual aid institutions. 
Since then a vast amount of work was done 
along trade union lines, and at present the 
situation of organized labor in this country 
is a much better one. The aggregate mem- 
bership of all labor unions at the end of 
1904 was 205,651, a net increase of 28,059 
in the year. 
The progress in membership since 1892 is 
shown by the following figures: 


No. Women 


No. Unions. No. Memb's. Included. 


70.343 
117,946 
157,773 
152,604 
164,488 
177,592 
205,651 





1,308 
1,634 
2,263 
2,294 
2,370 
2.469 
2,744 


4,263 
5,761 
9,206 
9,928 
8,958 
12.063 
14,415 





During the year 1904 the actual increase 
in membership of trade unions proper was 
34,456 (25.6 per cent), while the member- 
ship of federal labor unions somewhat de- 
creased, the cause of this decrease being the 
oncentration of organized workmen in the 
larger national unions. 

The costs of agitation and organization 
mounted to $50,000. 

The fluctuation in membership is a very 
onsiderable one; it must be prevented in 
the future. Statistics show that the fluctu- 
ition is least in those unions which pay 
uut-of-work benefit, traveling, sickness, 
ind similar benefits. Trade unions are eco- 
nomic associations; they must support the 
vorkmen in all cases of need that may 
rise. 

The following list shows the membership 
»f the more important unions: 


Unions, Males. Females. Total. 
‘ 


Railroad Employes 

Iron and Metal Workers. 
Woodworkers 

Textile Workers 

Mine Workers 
Typographical Union 
Masons and Builing La- 


20,488 
14,946 


Workers in the Chewical 


and Paper Industries... 5,604 


Among all Austrian trade unions the 
railway employes have the largest number 
of members; the union of iron and metal 
workers stand second. In the printing 
trade more than 90 per cent of the com- 
positors, pressmen, typefounders, and the 
like, are organized. 

The work of the unions is well illustrated 
by the expenses for benefits during the 
period from January 1 to December }1, 
1904 There were paid: 

For strike benefit 

For unemployed benefit 

For traveling benefit 

For sick, funeral, superannuation, and 

similar benefits 

Vienna has 68 national and local trade 
unions and 318 branches of unions with 
67,931 members, or 36 per cent of all 
Austrian trade unionists. Lower Austria, 
besides Vienna, has three national unions 
and 186 local branches with 9,326 mem- 
bers; Bohemia, five national unions, 37 
local unions, and 716 branches of unions 
with 49,628 members (26 per cent of the 
whole number of organized workmen). 

Our strength lies in the organization of 
the laboring masses. The struggle between 
employers and wage earners is as natural as 
any other struggle in the material world, 
and will go on in spite of any shifting of 
venue or alteration of method. 

It can be said today that the trade union 
movement in Austria has gone through a 
hard test of its capability of existence; the 
labor movement in this country already pos- 
sesses a strong foundation which can now 
be built upon with more surety and success 
than before. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


A. F.OF L. The twenty-fifth annual convention of the American Fed- 
PITTSBURG eration of Labor, which opens at the Old City Hall, Pitts- 
CONVENTION. burg, Pa., on November 1}, will undoubtedly be the most 
important meeting of workingmen of this or of any other country in the 
history of man. It is not meed now even to refer to the many momentous 
questions which the convention will have to meet and deal with. They will 
be contained both in the officers’ reports as well as the various propositions 
which the delegates will submit. 

At no time in the history of organized effort among the wage-earners 
has it been more essential to approach with care and intelligence the all- 
important subjects requiring consideration and decisive action which will 
present themselves to the delegates to the Pittsburg convention. If ever 
the phrase was true, it is surely so now, that the eyes of the world will be 
riveted upon Pittsburg from November 13 until the fall of the gavel an- 
nouncing the close of the important American Federation of Labor con- 
vention. 

Friends and foes alike will watch with keen interest both the delibera- 
tions and conclusions reached. Every opponent, open and covert, will hope 
that some ill-advised course will be pursued, some mistake made, which 
may be turned to their own account and to the disadvantage and discomfi- 
ture of labor, and they will not be slow to manufacture adverse opinion, 
distort the work and its results. 

On the other hand the toiling masses, organized, and even the more 
intelligent unorganized masses, as well as the sympathizers with labor’s 
cause—the realthinkers of our time—will look with expectant, hopeful eyes 
upon the great convention of America’s organized workers, with the prayer- 
ful hope that the men there assembled will rise to the important tasks before 
them, deal with them rightfully, intelligently, and justly, with the one pur- 
pose in view, the protection and promotion of the welfare of labor, 
upon which alone depends the progress and advancement of civilized life, of 
the human family. 

Not only from the long experience of a lifetime, but from the historic 
development of federated effort of the trade union movement, we have daily 
and yearly reason to feel confident that the trade union officers and repre- 
sentatives will prove themselves fully qualified to meet intelligently any re- 
quirement, situation, or condition and to determine the wisest and most 
practical course for the workmen to pursue on the road to attain industrial 
advancement, economic success, and social progress. 
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All true trade unionists and friends hope and expect that ‘‘ every man 
this day shall do his duty,’’ and this work earnestly approached and painstak- 
ingly performed, when the convention shall have come to a close, all may 
depart with the consciousness of duty well done for the great mass of our 
people whose future is so dependent upon the welfare of the wealth-pro- 
ducing masses—the working people. 

The Pittsburg American Federation of Labor convention will demon- 
strate to the world of today and of the time to come its wisdom, foresight, 
and statesmanship in the realm of human associated effort. 





THE CHINESE There seems to be a well-defined policy of interested parties 
MUST NOT to induce Congress at its forthcoming session to let down 
COME. the bars to the hordes of Chinese coolie laborers so that 
they may come into the United States and its possessions, Some ministers of 
the gospel also are consciously or unconsciously giving their services to this 
venal project. If consciously, they appear to be more concerned in the 
welfare of the Chinese than of the American people. If unconsciously, they 
should study the facts and the history of Chinese immigration into the 
United States and other countries. 

Of course, there is reason for complaint against the indiscriminate 
immigration of peoples from other countries, and all realize that some better 
regulation and restriction are essential in regard to this, but such classes of 
immigration can not be considered on parallel lines when discussing the 
immigration of Chinese laborers. 

The Chinese are unassimilable. Their civilization is entirely at vari- 
ance with that of the American people. The Chinese and the Caucasians 
can not live, prosper, and progress side by side in the same country. The 
whole history of Chinese immigration to any country on the face of the 
globe in appreciable numbers has demonstrated this time and time again. 
They have dominated wherever they have entered, unless they have been 
driven out by the force of arms or excluded before their numbers were 
permitted to attain an overwhelming influence. Their domination is not 
because of higher attainments, but because of their subtlety, their lack of 
wants, interests, or desires; because they are cheap laborers and cheap 
merchants, and thus industrially and commercially freeze out their competi- 
tors, the American workmen, and even the American business men. This 
has been demonstrated on the Pacific coast and in the Sandwich Islands, as 
well as in the Philippines. 

American workingmen realize the great danger, not only to them and 
their interests, but to all the people of our country. Business men, 
students, and observers are in entire accord upon this question of the 
necessity of excluding Chinese laborers from coming to the United States. 

Workmen are second to none in their regard for their fellow men 
without consideration from whence they hail; but they would be less than 
human did they disregard the lessons of the past and the dangers which 
would threaten not only their standard of life, but every hope for the 
safety of themselves in the present and those who will come after them. 
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The economic, social, religious, and political life of our entire people is 
at stake in this question, and they will not tamely submit to a false senti- 
mentality to please the few sordid profit mongers who, for a slight momen- 
tary gain, would endanger the future of. our republic. Aye, they will not 
submit even to the possibility of this backward movement though it ruffles 
the sentimentality and vanity of a few ministers of the gospel who, by the 
way, might better devote their talents and energies to the effort for the 
uplift of the workers of our own country. 

The so-called Chinese boycott of American products, the activity of the 
sugar planters of Hawaii who have again evinced their love for the Chinese, 
the subtle tactics pursued in certain quarters by employers antagonistic 
to organized labor, the effusions of some preachers—all bear the stamp of a 
carefully concocted plan to ‘‘modify,’’ with the hope of ultimately nullifying, 
the entire policy of the American people to keep the Chinese from coming 
to any place where our flag flies. 

The American workmen, the American people, must be equally, if not 
more, alert than those who would, either for the greed of gain or a false 
sentimentality, undermine our civilization. 

THE BARS MUST NOT, AND WILL NOT, BE LET DOWN FOR THE CHINESE. 


PRINTERS The International Typographical Union is vigorously, 
PROGRESS IN intelligently, and successfully carrying on the movement 


EIGHT HOUR to establish the eight hour workday throughout the trade, 
MOVEMENT. and daily reports to the union’s headquarters show a 
constantly increasing number of establishments agreeing to the eight 
hour day. 

In some places the employers in their desperate straits have appealed 
to the courts for writs of injunction. The injunctions restrain the striking 
printers from ‘‘congregating’’ about business places and from ‘‘ interfering 
or attempting to hinder the employers in conducting their business, from 
following employes of the houses against which strikes have been called, 
and from attempting to bribe employes and from maintaining a picket line 
about the printing houses.’’ 

The so-called bribery complaint is, of course, the offer of the union tonon- 
union printers, contemplating accepting employment in strike offices, the usual 
strike benefit which the organization pays to its members. Of course it is 
not bribery for the employers to offer workmen higher wages and better 
conditions than are asked by the striking printers, providing they will 
prove strike-breakers. Of course it is not bribery for the employers to scour 
the country for a weak-minded, benighted ‘‘bum’”’ printer, paying his 
railroad fare, wining and dining him as he never dreamed of before, all that 
he may enter a strike-bound printing office and there assume the odious 
task or the appearance of a traitor, a strike-breaker. All this is supposedly 
honorable and fair for the employers to do in their unwise obstinacy in re- 
jecting the printers’ request for the introduction of the normal workday of 
eight hours, but it is ‘‘ Bribery,’’ bribery with a capital B, for printers to 
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aid financially some poor printer to maintain himself, his interests, and his 
manhood. 

The international union officers, apart from publishing their regular 
monthly magazine, issue bulletins every few days, giviag the exact status of 
the progress which is being made toward victory. These show that the 
strike-bound offices are almost completely tied up. 

In answer to the supposed annoyance of the members doing picket duty, 
the union officers assert that ‘‘ members of the Typothete deliberately assail 
our members who are on picket duty, then cry for help and represent to the 
authorities that our members are resorting to violence.’’ This clearly shows 
the desperate plight in which the eight hour opponents find themselves. 

The organization has adopted the following slogan in the campaign: ‘‘ We 
propose to sell to the employer eight hours out of 24, and we will do as 
we please with the remaining 16.’’ This is the union printers’ answer to 
the aspersions made upon the union by its opponents in their effort to 
cast odium upon the movement of the men for the shorter workday. 

The printers have the sympathy and co-operation, not only of all 
labor, but the earnest-thinking people and well-wishers for the advancement 
of the human race. The campaign is in competent hands and augurs well 
for a glorious victory. 





NO PROPERTY We have had reason to comment upon a good many 


RIGHT IN ‘*labor’’ decisions of our courts. Some of these have been 
LABOR. refreshingly sound and enlightened. It was a pleasure to 
call attention to the principles applied, the logic used, or the application of 
sound doctrines to new situations made in the opinions handed down in these 
cases. Other decisions we have been constrained to criticise as due either to 
bias and class feeling or to ignorance of the thought and sentiment of the 
age of the needs and interests of modern society. 

But we have never been called upon to deal with a judicial decision as 
preposterous, as reactionary, as absurd and plutocratic as that which forms 
the subject of the following remarks. 

Cincinnati has a judge of the superior court who owes his elevation to 
the bench to the notorious ‘‘ Boss Cox,’’ and who was a machine politician 
and legislator before he was made interpreter of the law and representative 
of justice. 

This judge, Hosea by name, recently had to decide the case of an em- 
ployer against the molders’ union of Cincinnati, the former’s grievance and 
complaint being—what? Neither more nor less than this: That certain 
strike-breakers who had worked for him had been persuaded to leave his 
employment and to join the molders’ union, the union agreeing to pay the 
initiation fees for them! 

Judge Hosea decided that the grievance was one of which the law took 
cognizance, and that the molders’ union had wrongfully, maliciously, and 
unlawfully injured the plaintiff. He fined the union for the awful ‘‘tort’’ 
it had committed. He justified his amazing ruling by some pseudo 
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reasoning of which we may give two sentences as a characteristic specimen: 


To seduce away plaintiff's employes for the purpose of aiding the strike was 
directly to hinder and obstruct and unlawfully to interfere with plaintiff's business. So- 
called persuasion with this object in view is clearly unlawful persuasion, and it is a farce 
to characterize as ‘ persuasion ’ the act of enticing away men under such circumstances 
by the payment of money with the threat of the union in the background. 


Consider the logic of the decision. Are not the strike-breakers free men ? 
Had they not the right to leave the plaintiff's employ at will? If so, had 
not the molders’ union the perfect right to persuade them to leave? There 
was no exercise of force on the part of the union, and no threat of force. 
Judge Hosea, it is true, says something about ‘‘the threat of the union in 
the background;’’ but this is vague, gratuitous, meaningless, and from the 
bench highly improper, not to say outrageous. There was no evidence before 
the court, nor any other allegation, that force or intimidation, or anything 
savoring of coercion, had been resorted to by the union. 

Why, then, was the persuasion unlawful? Because the union had 
offered to pay the initiation fees of the strike-breakers! That ‘‘seduced’’ 
the plaintiff's employes, ‘‘enticed’’ them away to the injury of the 
plaintiff, and such enticement is unlawful. 

Now, if there be any sense or point in this, it involves the doctrine or 
assumption that an employer has a sort of property right in the services of 
his ‘‘free’’ employes, and that he who ‘‘entices’’ them away, persuades 
them to leave by offering them benefits which they have the option of 
refusing or accepting, is guilty of a ‘‘tort,’’ for which damages may be 
recovered. 

The monstrous medizval character of such an assumption is manifest. 

No MAN CAN HAVE A PROPERTY RIGHT IN THE SERVICES OF A FREE 
WORKMAN. 

Where there is a contract for services, damages may perhaps be re- 
covered for the breach or violation of it. But no grievance can possibly be 
admitted by modern jurisprudence to exist against one who persuades 
another to do that which he has a clear, undoubted, lawful right to do in 
his dealings with a third person. 

The decision of Boss Cox’s judge is based on the idea of serfdom, not 
upon the principle of free labor and free contract. It is based upon an idea 
which no court would think of applying to cases in which unions or workmen 
are the plaintiffs, 

Employers have clamored for the absolute right to discharge men at 
the advice and suggestion of fellow-employers, and the courts have never 
shown the least inclination to oppose that claim, but the prejudiced ‘‘ class’’ 
judges are seeking to revive antiquated and revolting doctrines implying 
the subordination of ‘‘ men to masters,’’ and reintroducing distinctions and 
inequalities that have no place in modern industrial relations. 

The Cincinnati case should be appealed, if necessary, to the highest 
court of the state and the federal government. Wedo not believe Hoseaism 
will find favor in the eyes of upright, independent, and enlightened judges, 
and in any event it will not prevent organized iabor from organizing the 
unorganized workers and exerting every lawful right to prevent the would- 
be strike-breaker from becoming a traitor to his own interests and the 
interests of his fellow workman—his fellow man. 
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EIGHT HOUR’ Interesting facts are being constantly demonstrated relative 
WORKDAY to the economic advantage resulting from the movement to 
TESTS PROVE reduce the hours of labor to eight per day. It is clearly 
SUCCESSFUL. -hown that there has been neither diminution in the quan- 
tity produced, nor has the quality of work deteriorated by reason of the 
shorter workday. 

A Berlin (Germany) publication, the //i//ee, has recently had a symposium 
of articles contributed by persons qualified to discuss the question from the 
standpoint of the employer. 

It is shown that in 1894 the working time of about forty-three thou- 
sand men employed in the English government works was reduced to 48 
hours per week, the war department contributing nearly 20,000 men, spe- 
cially employed by it at Woolwich, the shorter work time aggregating five and 
three-quarter hours weekly. After more than ten years of this experiment 
the official report is now made. It says: 

When the 48 hour week was commenced the war department figured that the time 
necessary for stopping and starting machinery at breakfast would be saved, because 
under the new regulations work would begin after breakfast. Saving of light and fuel 
was also expected. It was furthermore supposed that the later start of work would 
induce more regularity and a greater capacity for work on account of improved bodily 
condition. The department did not, therefore, foresee an increased manufacturing cost. 
This confidence has now been fully realized. The production has not diminished, and 
the wages of the piece workers, on the other hand, have not suffered notable reduction, 
in spite of the fact that the prices remained the same. Workmer employed at time wages 
received au increase to equal the earnings of the 10 hour day. It was not necessary to 
raise the number of men working on time. Similar results were obtained in the English 
marine administration. 

Some time ago the French government enacted a law, which goes into 
operation January 2, 1906, by which the nine hour day limit for men work- 
ing under ground is prescribed. The time is counted from the descent of 
the last man into the shift until the arrival of the first one upon the surface. 
On and after January 2, 1908, the time will be eight and one-half hours, 
and after January 2, 1910, eight hours will constitute a day’s work. This 
rule will be absolute. Exceptions will be allowed only after a public inves- 
tigation has been had to demonstrate its necessity. 

In connection herewith it is interesting to note that the contractors em- 
ploying workmen and performing work for the federal government of the 
United States are governed by the eight hour law. By reason of the pecu- 
liar interpretation given it by several attorney-generals, this law does not 
extend to the private shipyards. 

However, the building of the two great battleships, the ‘‘ Connecticut’’ 
and the ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ bear out labor’s contention, despite the protest of a 
number of manufacturers who claimed that the eight hour day would 
endanger industry, is uneconomical, and would raise the cost of production. 
The ‘‘ Connecticut ’’ was built by the United States federal government at 
its navy yard at Brooklyn, N. Y., its sister battleship, the ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ 
being built by private contractors at their shipyards at Newport News, Va. 

The construction of these two ships has demonstrated the wisdom and 
economy and advantage of the eight hour day. Upon the privately built 
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ship, the ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ the workday was 10 hours; on the ‘‘ Connecticut,’’ 
built in the Government navy yard, the hour limit was eight. The official 
report shows that after 528 days, 54.5 percent of the hull of the ‘‘Louisiana’”’ 
work was accomplished, while the ‘‘ Connecticut’’ showed 53.59 per cent 
after 570 days. The material wrought in the ‘‘ Louisiana’’ shops weighed 
12,216,154 pounds, and the aggregate working time amounted to 2,413,888 
hours. The corresponding figures for the ‘‘Connecticut’’ work were 
11,391,040 and 1,808,240. During the 10 hour day 50,608 pounds were 
consequently wrought in one day, and almost just as much, or 50,396 
pounds, under the eight hour limit. 

The above facts, absolutely demonstrated beyond question, is another 
commentary upon the ‘‘ wise’’ action of the last House Committee on Laborin 
propounding its unanswerable questions to the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

Time and circumstances will only more clearly show how logical, 
economic, and advantageous is the demand of organized labor for the general 
establishment and enforcement of the eight hour workday among all the 
toilers of our country. 





PERVERSION Nowand again Mr. Henry White, former secretary of the 

OF United Garment Workers of America, contributes articles 
HENRY WHITE. to newspapers and magazines, and all of them in one 
fashion or another criticising or attacking the movement with which he was 


associated for many years. His latest is published in the /ndependent of 
October 5, under the title of ‘‘ The Need of Leadership in Unions.’’ 

It will be remembered that Mr. White resigned the secretaryship of 
his organization when the executive board thereof voted to approve the strike 
of the members of the New York local unions because the clothing man- 


“é ” 


ufacturers declared in their convention for the ‘‘open shop’’ and posted 
such notices in their factories. To that incident we shall refer later on. 
As to the necessity of leadership in unions, as well as in all associations 
of human activity, no reasonable thinking mancan dissent. As to what that 
leadership shall constitute, and how far its power of direction shall be 
exerted, is a matter of deep concern and open discussion. That there is 
and will continue to be the need for better leadership, in the sense of wiser 
counsel at all times—that is, during times of peace as well as of stress—no 
one will dispute. But the entire trend of Mr. White's dissertation is so 
far from the mark of his own course while active in the labor movement, 
and is so repugnant to all conception of the rights of those particularly 
interested and at variance with the broadening view of the responsibility 
that must rest upon the great rank and file, of all self-governing bodies, 
such as the politics of our country or the unions of labor, is sufficient to 
cause us to take cognizance of Mr. White’s views and to show how utterly 
at variance they are now, within a very brief period of his severance with 
organized labor, and the time when he was an active participant therein. 
It is not because of the adverse criticism and peculiar notions in which 
Mr. White indulges that we consider them here, but because of the fact 
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that it is published in a respectable magazine, and which, no doubt, has 
been imposed upon by reason of Mr. White’s supposed learning, knowl- 
edge, experience, and standing in the labor movement. 

Let us consider some of Mr. White’s statements. He says: ‘‘ The 
members, believing the existence of the union threatened by the 
‘open shop’ resolutions adopted by the National Employers’ Associa- 
tion, excited by the philippics of the union leaders against the open shop, 
voted to strike. The general secretary, after all suasion failed, tendered 
his resignation to take effect upon the declaration of the strike.’’ 

This appears quite reasonable and manly, but it is only superficial. It 
presents a different aspect when the facts in the case are known. Mr. White 
was in attendance at the meeting of the manufacturers in Philadelphia 
when the ‘‘open shop’’ declaration was made and pledged. He then 
communicated with the president of the American Federation of Labor 
and predicted dire consequences to the trade and to the organization, and 
declared that a general strike, involving the entire clothing trade of the 
country, would undoubtedly be inaugurated. He menaced and threatened 
the employers that a general strike would be inaugurated if the employers 
persisted in posting the ‘‘ open shop’’ notices. Shortly thereafter he called a 
special meeting of the executive board of the United Garment Workers of 
America, which convened at Hotel Albert, New York City. 

Mr. White's state of mind may be fairly judged by the following tele- 
grams: 

‘‘New York, J/ay 27, 1904. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Washington, D.C.: 

General executive board in session, Hotel Albert, urgently requests 

your presence today or tomorrow. Si/uation critical. Whole industry in- 


volved. ave you received reply from manufacturers? Wire. 
HENRY WHITE.” 


‘‘NEw York, Jfay 27, 1904. 
SAMUEL GomPERS, Washington, D. C.: 

Letter received. Answer of Josephi evasive. Enforcement of open 
shop rule Rochester and Philadelphia difficulties warrant conference. 
Otherwise national strike follows. Your presence here extremely urged to- 
morrow. Wire immediately. HENRY WHITE.”’ 


‘‘NEw York, May 28, 1904. 
SAMUEL GomMPERS, Washington, D. C.: 

General executive board appeals for your presence, otherwise national 
strike inevitable. Answer Josephi that Rochester and Philadelphia associa- 
tions are members of Clothiers’ National Labor Bureau and can not evade 
responsibility for their conduct. Open shop declaration now being enforced 
and ts an act of HOSTILITY. HENRY WHITE.”’ 

Then was received the following letter : 

‘* New York, J/ay 28, 7904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The immediate cause of the present conten- 
tion is the difficulty in Rochester and Philadelphia. The manufacturers in 
those cities are members of the newly formed National Labor Bureau 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, and hence this bureau is responsible 
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for the action of its members of those two cities. Now the policy of the 
Rochester and Philadelphia manufacturers has been endorsed by the 
National Labor Bureau. Therefore, that a settlement be brought about 
through the executive committee of the National Labor Bureau. This 
National Bureau has been vested with full authority to act in all labor 
matters. Just as our national union is held responsible for the conduct of 
any of our local unions so shall we hold the executive committee of the 
National Labor Bureau responsible for the acts of its members or affiliated 
associations. 

The open shop resolutions adopted by the manufacturers at their 
convention in Philadelphia and the efforts made to enforce these resolutions 
constitute an act of hostility toward our national union which we construe 
as an attempt to destroy our unions. Now, unless an understanding 1s 
arrived at between the officers of the National Labor Bureau and the 
general executive board of the National Union of the United Garment 
Workers of America, a GENERAL SUSPENSION OF WORK WILL BE ORDERED. 
Otherwise our unions will be attacked in one city after another, the same 
as in Philadelphia and in Rochester. 

The strike in Rochester took place on account of the refusal of the 
Clothiers’ Exchange to receive a committee from our local cutters’ unions 
of that city in reference to the eight hour question. 

The lockout in Philadelphia of the clothing cutters arose on account 
of the refusal of the cutters’ union to accept the open shop proposition to 
return to the nine hour work day after an eight hour day had been in force 
for over a year, and the abolition of all union rules and regulations. 

Because of the refusal of the members of the union to accept these 
conditions they are locked out. The lockout was in force the following 
Monday morning, three days later. 

Fraternally yours, 
HENRY WHITE, 
General Secretary, U. G. W. of A.” 


During all this period Mr. White was editor of the official journal of 
the organization, the Weekly Bulletin, and in it were the most urgent ap- 


” 


peals to the membership to strike should the ‘‘ open shop’’ notices be posted 
in the factories. In that publication for December 23, 1903, while 
the Rochester and Philadelphia strikes in the trade were in progress, 
answering a correspondent who asked for information relative to strikes, 
Mr. White said: 

‘* Strikers do not usually strike for the fun of it. They soon find out 
it is a serious business. Most labor men go on strike only when they are 
convinced that they are losing more by working than they would by strik- 
ing. ‘They prefer the losses of ‘ war’ to the injuries of ‘ peace.’ To find a 
‘just’ method of ‘ enforcing ’ labor’s demands is a profound problem. No 
such method has yet been developed—except the strike. The strike is 
usually peaceable, too. That is, no law is broken. It is perfectly just, that 
is, it is no violation of the law, for strikers to put their own price on their 
labor and quit work until they get it. In other words, they withdraw 
jointly their commodity from the market.”’ 

With the leadership of the organization absolutely conceded to Mr. 
White, and under the stress of his influence, the membership voted upon 
the question of striking, after the ‘‘ open shop’’ notices were posted in the 
factories. Is it to be marveled that the membership voted almost unani- 
mously in favor of striking? During all this time Mr. White was in com- 
munication with the president of the American Federation of Labor, either 
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by mail, wire, or telephone, and in each instance was Mr. White advised 
that the course he was pursuing was impracticable, but he still persisted. 
The members of the organization applied to the constituted authority, the 
general executive board, for the approval of their right to strike. 

What transpired between Mr. White’s persistent demands that the men 
strike and his sudden declaration that the strike must not occur, no one in 
the ranks of organized labor now knows, but that it came like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky, all acquainted with the facts will testify. 

It may have been an unwise decision for the executive board when it 
approved the strike, but it was the highest authority in the organization of 
the trade. It had the right to approve or disapprove the strike, and it 
chose the former. The veto which Mr. White says ‘‘ leadership should 
be endowed with,’’ was possessed by that executive board. Itdid not avail 
itself of that right, and when the executive board so declared, Mr. White 
was as morally bound to give the organization the benefit of his services, 
and the experience which the organization gave him the opportunity to 
acquire, as it is for a soldier on the field of battle to contend for his country, 
and not surrender or retire in the face of the enemy. 

Would Mr. White have the veto power placed in the hands of one 
executive officer, and that executive officer himself? Does he or any one 
imagine that the masses of labor can be moved about, their actions 
directed in one course one minute, and in the opposite course the next? 

It is true that wise and intelligent leadership is necessary to the success 
of the labor movement, and will be to its still greater success; but it will be 
a sad day, both for the workers, their interests, and the cause they espouse, 
if their entire activities and efforts are to be subject to the whims, the fan- 
cies, and vacillating moods of a leader, no matter what his name and posi- 
tion may be. 

Yes, we did urge Mr. White to return to his post of duty. What inter- 
fered with his so doing was not conscience nor principle, but to that sudden 
reason unknown to his associates and colleagues in his own organization 
and the organized labor movement generally. 

It is pleasing to find that Mr. White commends Mr. Mitchell’s resolute 
action in declaring his position relative to a proposed strike in the soft coal 
regions, but Mr. Mitchell was consistent throughout. He did not first goad 
his men on to strike and then, when they decided to strike, threaten to re- 
sign should they go on strike. 

Mr. White says: 

‘*’The unions’ democracy becomes a sort of shield by which the officials 
are enabled, when convenient, to dodge responsibility and shift it upon the 
rank and file.’’ 

Was this the case with Mr. White, who, by every device possible, 
and by means of his gifted pen incited the men to strike, aye, urged a 
national strike of the trade, and then, after they had voted in accordance 
with his own advice, found it convenient to dodge responsibility and shifted 
his own shortcomings upon the rank and file? 

Neither is it true, as Mr. White says, that when the Chicago ‘‘teamsters’ 
strike was apparently lost, Mr. Gompers appeared and offered to mediate.’ 
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The fact of the matter is, that Mr. Gompers was asked by the representa- 
tives of the employers, as well as of the men in Chicago, to go to that city, 
‘‘hecause of the confidence reposed in him by both sides, to endeavor to 
bring about an adjustment of that difficulty.’’ 

And it is equally untrue for Mr. White to say that the officers of the 
railroad organizations knew that a strike in the interborough system was 
contemplated by the New York local organizations and that they could 
have averted it. Grand Chief Stone, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, informed us that he was given the assurance by the representa- 
tives of his New York local union that the men did not contemplate enter- 
ing upon a strike. President Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electrical Railway Employes of America, was unofficially advised 
to come to New York because of a critical situation. He immediately repaired 
there and advised with the men that the action they contemplated, that is, 
to present a demand upon the company for improved conditions, was per- 
fectly proper and would be sustained, but that it was against trade union 
law and against their own interests to make their own demand dependent 
upon the engineers’ violation of agreement with the company. He used 
every influence within his power, and exerted every right vested in him to 
prevent the inauguration of that unfortunate contest. 

Recurring to Mr. White's claim that it is essential that responsible heads 
of organizations be clothed with the veto power, and his phillipic upon 
democracy in organized labor, he says, for instance: 

‘“’The very democracy of the union, curiously enough, becomes its 
stumbling block.’’ 

It may be well to quote ‘‘Secretary and Editor Henry White,’’ as 
against ‘‘ Henry White,’’ the union’s deserting officer, and now its hyper- 
critical opponent. In the Weekly Bulletin, the official journal already referred 
to, in an editorial, December 23, 1903 (just a few months before he quit), 
he wrote the following: 

‘‘ Tf ever an institution has justified its existence it is the trade union. 
The elevation of the working class is its undisputed achievement, and its 
possibilities for good are unlimited. It needs no defense in the face of what 
has been done. It has compelled the recognition of the claims of the wage 
workers, has powerfully aided the cause of democracy, and has been a 
potent factor in liberalizing thought. That much the world owes it, and 
when its deficiencies are pointed out, credit should be given also for what it 
has done. It should also be remembered that it is the upward striving of 
the mass of the people, composed, as it is, of the average persons with all 
their shortcomings, and that a large element is without even the advantages 
of a common education or the experience essential for a broad conception 
of things It is a rough struggle at its best, and should be judged from 


that standpoint. There is no other agency that can rally the millions of 
toilers in an effort at self-improvement, and that is its great merit.’’ 


Perhaps Mr. White has himself in mind when he says: ‘‘ That the 
occasion demands now a type of leader sensitive to the responsibilities of his 
calling as distinguished from the partisan, or special pleader, with a vision 
inclined only to union claims; the latter has accomplished his mission.’’ 

Surely no man in the labor movement showed more “ intensity of pur- 
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pose and extreme methods to arouse the stolid mass to resistance to 
unjust conditions ’’ than has Mr. White. 

We repeat that there is necessity for the best possible leadership in our 
unions and in the labor movement generally, and though here and there 
a leader may not walk the straight and narrow path as could be desired ; 
though it may be true that there may be a leader who has not the fullest 
conception of his duties and responsibilities to his fellows, yet no one but 
a biased, disappointed and bitter turncoat can dispute the fact that there is a 
constantly growing number of honest, capable, self-sacrificing men who are 
devoting the best talents with which they are endowed to the great cause 
of the protection and promotion and the uplift of the working people of our 
country. 

Mr. White, who asa clothing cutter, working at his trade, was aided 
and assisted by every means within the power of organized labor; was taken 
from his cutting table to devote his services to his fellow craftsmen, and 
thereby given the opportunity for the cultivation of the better part of him, 
might better turn these acquirements, secured at the expense and at the suf- 
ferance of his fellow workmen, to a higher purpose than besmirching the 
character and the work of those who have befriended him. 

There are few things in this world that are more base than ingratitude 
and treachery. 

What a perversion of talent and fibre is presented by Mr. White’s 
course. It is indeed enough to make one sad, but of all the people concerned 
he will live to regret it most. 





Attention is called to an article from the pen of Paul Kennaday, secre- 
tary of the Committee on Sanitation, published in this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST. Mr. Kennaday deals with the subject of tubercu- 
losis, its cure, and particularly its prevention. He submits a plan for the 
establishment of open-air sanitariums where those suffering from disease of 
tuberculosis may have the opportunity to avail themselves of the privilege 
of going to these places located near their own cities. The article is 
written by Mr. Kennaday with a view of its consideration by the delegates 
to the Pittsburg convention; but it is doubtful whether any action of a 
definite, effective character can be determined upon after so brief a consid- 
eration of this vast subject as will necessarily be the case at Pittsburg. 

The subject is large enough and far-reaching enough and sufficiently 
momentous to warrant a full, frank, and free discussion by unionists and 
friends of the plan proposed by Mr. Kennaday, or as proposed by President 
Perkins, of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, in the June issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, or upon some other basis. We should be glad 
to receive letters containing suggestions or criticisms upon the project. 





Trade unions—the workmen’s primer class, high school, and 
university for the acquirement of higher conceptions of human rights and 
man’s duties to achieve them. 
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TOILING MAKING STEEL .£ 


TALKS ON LABOR. 


ADDRESS AT PHILADELPHIA BY JAMES DUNCAN, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, 
A. F. OF L—JOHN A. MOFFITT BEFORE BRITISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS— 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., BY JOHN B. LENNON, TREASURER, A. F. OF L.— 

BY, SAMUEL GOMPERS AT PITTSBURG, PA., BANGOR, VINAL- 
HAVEN, AND ROCKLAND, ME.—BEFORE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
EVENTION OF METAL POLISHERS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labor 


intensely interested in the study of the labor movement and the economic problem with which it deals. 


These inquiries 


also come frequently from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. Most of these 


requests for information are coupled with an inquiry as to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. 


It is with 


the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published.] 


LABOR DAY, PHILADELPHIA, 1905. 


By JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


LITTLE over two decades ago the term 

“Labor Day ”’ was coined. It then meant a 

local pastime, but the idea broadened until 

Congress made it a national law, and it, 
with Independence Day, now makes the two great 
holidays of the year. 

Its popularity is extending beyond our national 
limits, and excellent results are following the 
teachings enunciated from its hustings. 

About fifteen years ago picnicking as a leading 
feature of this great holiday gave way to labor 
oratory. At that time the labor movement was 
more or less dependent for its orators upon the 
wily politician in search of votes, the glib-tongued 
lawyer desirous of a judgeship, or preachers who 
had stale sermons to work off advising the common 
people to obey those whom God had placed (?) over 
them, but 1905 finds the North American conti- 
nent abundant with practical speakers from the 
ranks of labor who can better entertain Labor Day 
audiences than such scheming word builders with 
their selfish purposes. 

The progress made by trade unionism in the 
last half century is phenomenal, when we reflect 
on the speedy changes in the interim and which 
would have destroyed any other movement less 
progressive. 

We have read of the Golden Age of Art, which 
preceded the Christian era, anc of the Golden 
Ages of Literature, ancient and modern, but the 
inventive age into which we have now well ad- 
vanced is unapproached in interest in the history 
of the world. 

Three-quarters of a century ago the transmis- 
sion of news was by carrier pigeon or on horse- 
back. When such methods are compared with 
modern telegraphy and the rapid transit afforded 
by modern shipping and railroading, and as the 
knowledge of thousands of other useful inventions 
pass through our minds, it is nothing short of a 
miracle that the labor movement has kept abreast 
of such progressive times. Improved tools for the 
production of wealth now take the place of the 
old-fashioned hand tools. In some instances 
skilled workmen, as they retired at night, have 
laughed at inventors’ speculative traits, and have 


awakened in the morning to find that a machine 
was safely producing what, until then, required all 
the cunning of the mechanic’s art and skill and 
was deemed immune from disturbance. 

Such changes would indeed disorganize any or- 
dinary society, but the labor movement is com- 
posed of better stuff and of an inherent principle 
which can not be wiped out of existence, even 
when brought in contact with the best that is 
known in this age of invention. Sometimes the 
trade union temporarily stood in the way of im- 
proved machinery, but the estoppage thereby 
switched our movement from its base. Progres- 
sive trade unionism welcomes invention, but is de- 
termined to apply it for the betterment of man- 
kind in the way of cheapened and more plentiful 
output, shorter work days, increased and full com- 
pensation for labor performed. 

Trade unionism has itself become inventive. The 
collective bargain and the trade agreement are the 
concomitant inventions of the actual producers of 
wealth to meet the changed conditions following 
the discovery of electricity as a motive power and 
of the application of improved machine tools, and 
in this direction it has built better than it has 
been given credit for, in that one of the principal 
clauses of the trade agreement is at present point- 
ing the way toa better regulation of affairs and 
disputes, not only in the field of labor, but in 
economics generally, and most pointedly in the 
relationship of one nation to another in the adjust- 
ment of international contentions. The Hague 
tribunal and what it stands for represents but one 
clause copied from our trade agreement, and as 
human nature progresses trade unionism will be 
found at the front, a menace to tyranny of any 
kind, and extending a helping hand to the sorrow- 
ing, the downtrodden, and the oppressed. 

Thus progressive trade unionism is here to stay. 
Ranting braggarts, like Parry and Post, will but 
sharpen the wits of those they criticise. Holy (?) 
alliances, as claimed by Mr. Baer, will but evoke 
derision. ‘‘ There is nothing to ar)itrate,’’ as was 
mouthed by the tyrant Pullman, will but immor- 
talize arbitration as a standard of our economics. 

Labor Day and what it means will increase in 
popularity and beneficent influence in exact pro- 
portion to the need for an antidote to public or 
private acts adversely affecting the welfare of all 


the people. 
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ADDRESS TO BRITISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 
By JOHN A, MOFFITT, 
Fraterval Delegate from A. F. of L. 


10,000 000 men who earn their daily bread by 

the sweat of their brow. Through trade union- 

ism one-fourth of this great army of toilers 
are affiliated with the A. F. of L., and it is from 
this body that we bring you fraternal greeting. 

More than a century ago your country and mine 
disagreed, and disagreed violently, over certain 
matters of opinion then considered to be pre- 
eminently political. It is a sign of the times, a 
portent of hope for the future, that today you and 
I, and those who stand for what is best in every 
civilized land, can join in asserting those princi- 

les of the American Declaration of Independence 
or which our countries once warred, ‘‘that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 

It is an indication of the changed view of men 
that today this declaration is regarded, not as 
—— but as the basis of all movements having 

or their object the advancement of the idea of 
human brotherhood, and no factor has been more 
potent in bringing about this changed view and 
this better relation than the movement of trade 
unionism. 

My colleague and I come to your congress as 
students; not to talk, but to listen; not to instruct, 
but to receive instruction. While we are proud of 
ourselves in America, we have not arrived at 
perfection. We have troubles of our own. We 
have many problems, and serious ones, that we are 
facing now; possibly more serious ones to face in 
the future. It may be that from this congress we 
will carry back ‘‘across the pond’' some idea, 
some enlightenment, which will help us to meet 
and grapple with our own problems. 

And now, Mr. President, you have met here for 
a purpose, and that purpose is io consider your 
own affairs. You owe that duty to yourselves, to 
your own people and interests. You are working 
men, as I am, and, like myself, probably more 
accustomed to action than to speech. For me to 
occupy your time with the affairs of America while 
those of Great Britain demand your attention 
would be an imposition. Nelson’s words are today 
as forceful as ever, ‘‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty.’’ Let me no longer stand in the 
way of you doing yours 

In diplomatic and official circles men esteem it 
a lofty privilege and high honor to bear greetings 
and messages between the rulers of great nations. 
How lofty, then, must be deemed the privilege, 
and how high the honor conferred, when one is 
made the bearer of such communications between 
the powers which make nations great and keep 
safe and secure their governments and the men 
who rule them. Upon my colleague and myself 
have been conferred these higher honors. 

We come to you, not with commissions from 
any potentate or titled dignitary, but with creden- 
tials from a higher power, as ambassadors from 
the sovereign people who have made industrial 
America great, to the court of the power which 
has made industrial Britain great. The messages 
we bring have not to do with war, with national or 
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international strife, nor with the bickerings and 
subtleties of international diplomacy. 

Our message is one of peace, of fraternal affec- 
tion, of a common cause for which we, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, strive and work; of the bonds 
which unite all men, of all lands and tongues, in a 
brotherhood of unity, seeking the greatest good, 
the highest benefit, for all; of the spirit of hope 
which pervades our efforts and raises above sec- 
tionalism, above nationalism, above racial preju- 
dice, our interest and sympathy in and with all 
movements which have for their object the one 
end which is your aim and ours—the ennobling of 
honest toil and its just reward. 

To you, gentlemen, the representatives of that 
great industrial army which has been the main- 
spring and strength of centuries of British prowess 
and success in peace and war, I bring a message of 
fraternity, brotherly love, and Godspeed from the 
industrial forces of America, from the brain and 
muscle of that empire-republic across the ocean, the 
greatness and supremacy of which is in no small 
measure due to the first lessons of craftsmanship, 
of honor, brotherhood, and fraternity learned in 
British homes, schools, and workshops. 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


By JOHN B. LENNON, 
Treasurer, A. F. of L. 


R. LENNON delivered an eloquent and 
thoughtful address, from which a few 


extracts are given: 

**In 1882, on motion of P. J. Maguire, 
Labor Day was instituted in the city of New York. 
From this beginning, a little over 20 years ago, 
the observance has grown until no other holiday 
is now so generally celebrated. This is because the 
labor question is the great question of the world to- 
day. 

‘*The contest of labor for its rights began cen- 
turies ago, and there has been no century in which 
some progress has not been made. This contest is 
now in the hands of the trades and labor unions, 
and I believe that these organizations will accom- 

lish the salvation of labor. The great principle 
or which we fight is opposed to cheap men, wall te 
opposed to taking the child from the school or 
the playground, and the women from the homes, 
to put them in the factory and the sweat shop. 

‘If we are to have a higher standard of morals, 
a higher citizenship, they must come through the 
laboring people. It is this agency which must ele- 
vate the people of this great country and raise 
them to a higher plane of usefulness.”’ 

The speaker then entered into an extended dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘closed shop,’’ so-called. ‘‘ The 
closed shop,” he said, ‘‘is the one which is closed 
tounion men and union women. The union shop is 
never a closed one. I resent the use of the term 
‘closed,’ as used in connection with a union shop. 
None of the unions say, ‘ You can not hire a non- 
union man.’ We will see to it that they are brought 
into the organization. And there are more union 
shops today than there have ever been before.’’ 

Mr. Lennon then took up the charges of crime, 
violence, and unfairness made against unions, and 
showed the charges to be false as applied to the 
greater majority of union men. ‘‘ Goto your police 
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magistrates and you will find that avery small 
per cent of the men who are brought before the 
bar of justice are union men. The members of our 
unions are peaceable, law-abiding citizens. 

‘It is unfair to charge to the trade unions the 
faults of some of their members. On the other 
hand, the trade unions have worked a revolution in 
some of the trades in this respect, noticeably in 
the tailors’ and iron molders’ trades. 

Taking up the charge that labor unions form a 
labor trust, the speaker showed that there is an 
essential difference between the effects of labor 
unions on labor and of a ‘‘trust’’ on any com- 
modity. He also handled the “ eight hour ques- 


tion’’ and closed with an exposition of the princi- 
ples which govern the right conduct of the labor 
struggle.—Jacksonville Daily Journal. 


LABOR DAY AT PITTSBURG. 


When President Samuel Gompers, of the A. F. of 
L.., arrived at Luna Park after the close of the pa- 
rade the people gave him an enthusiastic ovation. 
The park was crowded and it was estimated that 
there were 30,000 people on the grounds. The ex- 
ercises began in the park at 3.30 o’clock. The 
large music stand in the southwest part of the 
grounds was used. 

After music by the Ithaca band, of New York, 
Chairman N. S. Glass, of the executive committee, 
who presided, introduced Rev. Dr. S. Edward 
Young, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
who delivered the invocation. Chairman Glass 
then delivered a brief address of welcome and con- 
cluded by introducing Mr. Gompers. 

In opening his address Mr. Gompers said that 
Labor Day was above and beyond all other holi- 
days. It was a day taken by the workingmen for 
themselves and for the American people. To no 
martial strains of music did these sturdy toilers 
march, but their mighty tread was keeping time to 
the onward march of progress and uplifting the 
whole human family. ‘* Labor Day,” hesaid, *‘ has 
come to have a new meaning to the masses. The 
Fourth of July has given emancipation and free- 
dom to the American people. Many would give 
the Declaration of Independence a new uname, but 
the people should meet on Independence Day to 
perpetuate the institutions under which they live, 
and also to perpetuate the achievements of the past 
and see that the government of Washington, of 
Jefferson, and of Lincoln shall not perish from the 
face of the earth, but be the harbinger of the fu- 
ture. 

They met and marshaled in defiance of those 
who would strike and have struck at their organ- 
ized life. If the men whoown and control mil- 
lions on millions of money considered it right to 
organize, how much more necessary it is for the 
toilers to organize for their protection against 
those millionaires ! 

Those men have used the courts and legisla- 
tures and every other means in their power to 
crush organized labor, but after these years of 
hard fighting they have failed to crush it, and on 
this Labor Day, 1905, we defy them to crush it. 

It has become the hope and life of the work- 
ingman, he said, and if ever this grand coun- 
try of the stars and stripes, which has been bap- 
tized in blood, is ever threatened by internal dis- 
ruption it will not be by the workingmen, but by 
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the corruption that has been used to break the 
labor union. 

Mr. Gompers said that labor now stands for 
right and justice; not for destruction, but for con- 
struction. Organized labor wants to make of this 
country a great workshop. It wants to go into the 
bowels of the earth and bring forth its riches, and 
into the forests to take its mighty monarchs that 
have stood for centuries and turn them into wealth 
for the people. The workingmen want industrial 
and international peace. Industrial peace, the 
speaker said, can not be maintained unless there 
1s more and better organization among the working- 
men. The unions want peace, but they must be in a 
condition to fight if they have to. 

In another part of this state, said Mr. Gom- 
pers, there were men who were answering the 
call of that grand leader of organized labor, John 
Mitchell. There was a feeling in some quarters in 
the anthracite coal regions that the miners should 
go back to the old conditions. The speaker did 
not know what the outcome will be in the anthra- 
cite coal regions, but he knew that the miners 
will never agree to go back to the old conditions. 

If the workers in the anthracite region have to 
again take up the cudgeis in the interest of organ- 
ized labor, he said, the men, women, and chil- 
dren will stand behind them in the hour of their 
trouble. The speaker said they want unity. 

In closing his address Mr. Gompers said that 
the philosopher’s dream and the poet’s song may 
be fully realized in the beauty of hope and the 
brotherhood of man, and the final attainment of 
allour desires.—Pittsburg Fost. 


ADDRESS AT BANCOR, ME. 


President Gompers spoke for an hour and a half, 
during which he was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause which was generous and by laughter when 
he gave utterance to bits of sharp and timely wit. 
In the course of his address President Gompers 
said that ever since the world began men had 
tyrannized over each other. Some were strong and 
some were weak. Even within the lifetime of those 
now living this had been done to a greater or less 
degree, but the men and women workers of today 
were rising; they want more of the wealth which 
they produce. Early in his address he put his 
audience in good humor by saying that when they 
got what they were after they still would want 
more. 

Some interests, he said, showed a disposition to 
crush out the spirit and strength of labor unions— 
the desire of the working people for a higher and 
better life. If the best results in the intellectual 
growth of children is wanted it is necessary to be- 
gin with the grandparents. 

We in the United States are trade unionists 
because of the rights which we enjoy; the right to 
meet and to work out our rights. Do they think 
that by crushing out the A. F. of L. that they can 
crush out the desire for right, justice, and a desire 
for a higher and better life? Surely they can not 
be so foolish. 

In Russia, he said, we have the example of 
those things denied to the people. There the 
people have no free speech, no free press, no free 
meetings, and what is to beseen? The blood of the 
people runs in the streets drawn by the soldiery, 
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but what does the wealth of the oppressors bring 
to them but a curse? 

President Gompers said it was the purpose of 
unionism to make the guide of the people that 
great magna charta, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It was not his purpose, he said, to deliver a 
harangue against accumulated wealth. People do 
not like to be called out of bed in the middle of 
the night by the sounding of the fire alarm, but 
they would rather be called out than roasted in 
their beds. 

The labor organizer, he said, does not make 
conditions; they are already there. He does, how- 
ever, sound the alarm that the men and women 
workers may arouse and defend themselves and 
their homes. There are good people, he said, who 
would pray for the working people for as much as 
five minutes out of the week and sit on them for 
the remainder of the time. 

Are the Astors, the Vanderbilts, the Rocke- 
fellers, or any other ‘‘fellers’’ by other names 
interested in preserving the freedom and principles 
of our country? They can go anywhere. Their 
wealth will make them comfortable and free in 
any country of the world. It is the wealth pro- 
ducers, who are forced to fight for their liberties, 
and who always will be forced to fight, that are 
interested in the freedom, the principles, and the 
constitution of our country. 

Those who vie with each other when titled per- 
sons come to this country—are they interested in 
our freedom? They are the persons who are un- 
dermining the very foundation principles of our 
country. 

The speaker's comment in regard to the courts 
was interesting, in which he declared that officers 
of state and national governments not favorable to 
the interests of aggregate wealth were defeated, 
either in the caucuses or the elections And the 
courts, he said, were much the same way. Men 
elevated to the bench are those who have been 
schooled as corporate counsel. The cream of the 
profession of law is retained as counsel by the cor- 
porations. Young men entering the profession 
make a study of corporate law and the successful 
ones are either employed or retained. Those best 
fitted are courted, paid, and bought. 

As an illustration of this point President Gom- 
pers said that recently the legislature of the state 
of New York decided to make an investigation 
along certain lines which involved corporations. 
A committee was appointed and to it was delegated 
authority to employ counsel. When an attempt 
was made to get counsel it was found that all of 
the first-class lawyers had been retained or were so 
connected with other corporations and corporate 
interests that it was impossible to get the services 
of other than lawyers of the third rate in the pro- 
fession. 

Legislatures have proven themselves incapable 
of dealing with accumulated wealth It has re- 
mained for trades unionists alone to bring corpo- 
rations to a realization that they are a power 
worthy of their attention and with which they 
must deal. We say that we have the right to organ- 
ize for the protection of our interests as well as 
capital. We are not afraid and ask no favor, but 
we do demand that justice shall be meted out tous. 

Men in the associated efforts are judged by their 
best efforts. Nobody thinks of judging the work 
of the churches by the hypocrites of the churches, 


or any other effort by its worst, but speak of trade 
unions and we are judged by their worst—not 
by the great work we have done or the good that 
we propose to do. 

The labor movement was born of hunger— 
hunger for bread, for something to eat; and when 
that was achieved, for something else; better 
homes, better surroundings, better education, and 
interest in the arts and literature; for the best there 
is in us; for love; for our rights; and so long as 
there remainsa wrong to be righted, so long shall 
there be a labor movement to contend for the 
rights of the human family. 

Had we done nothing else than to take the 
women and children out of the clutches of those 
monsters who know no God save that of the al- 
mighty dollar—had we done nothing else, then we 
should have justified our existence. 

His treatment of the strike question was in ac- 
cord with his treatment of the other subjects of 
which he spoke. Hedeplored strikes and thought 
the best way to avoid them was to be organized 
and prepared for strikes. The best organized have 
the least occasion to strike. He said that nobody 
questioned the right of traders to set the price of 
the articles they have to sell, and that labor de- 
mands that it shall set the price of its hire, its 
capital 

The labor movement is constructive, not de- 
structive. 

We have learned the lesson of unity—the 
power of numbers—of increased intelligence and 
the power of increased leisure which gives us the 
opportunity to improve ourselves. We have also 
learned the new proverb which reads: ‘‘Thou 
Shalt Not Take Thy Neighbor’s Job.’’ 

At the close of his address President Gompers 
made an appeal to the working man to join his 
trade union and to attend its meetings. In unity, 
he said, there is strength, and the way to make 
unions better is to attend the meetings and take 
an interest in the work. 

At the close of the address a short informal 
reception was held. 

President Gompers was introduced by Stuart 
Reid, a representative of the A. F. of L_, who has 
been engaged for several months in organizing 
unions along the coast Mr. Reid’s remarks were 
short and pithy. It was not but a few years ago, 
he said, when it was said that Maine was the poor- 
est organized state in the union, but since that 
time conditions had been improved, and he ven- 
tured the prophecy that it would be but a few 
years hence when Maine would be known as the 
best organized and the banner state in the United 
States in point of unionism.—Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial, 


OVATION AT VINALHAVEN, ME. 


President Gompers’ journey to Vinalhaven on 
the steamer ‘‘ Governor Bodwell’’ was in the na- 
ture of a continuous ovation. The lobster fisher- 
men on the sloops, as the steamer passed them 
with the great lebor leader on board, cheered, 
waved flags, and blew horns. On reaching Hurri- 
cane Island a large crowd greeted the labor leader 
with loud cheers. 

His entrance into Vinalhaven was a triumph. 
Just before the ‘‘ Governor Bodwell’’ reached the 
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dock three cheers were given for President Gom- 
pers by the crowd assembled on the wharf. A 
patriotic air was played by the Vinalhaven band, 
and the president of the A. F. of L. and his party 
were taken in charge by the lobster fishermen and 
the other local labor organizations. 

Preceded by the band, the carriage containing 
the labor leader made its way up the village street. 
The progress was slow on account of the great 
omid workingmen who followed the party up 
from the wharf. Fishermen and granite cutters 
crowded around the carriage and grasped the 
hands of the labor leader, while ‘‘God bless you”’ 
and ‘‘God speed your work,’’ were heard on every 
side. The carriage proceeded, the great crowd 
following, to the house of Deputy Organizer W. H. 
Roberts, where entertainment had been arranged 
for the labor leader and his party. 

Deputy Organizer Roberts provided a fish dinner 
for the party. After dinner President Gompers 
was escorted to labor headquarters, where an in- 
formal reception was held. Many members of the 
stone cutters and quarrymen’s association, as well 
as the lobster fishermen, were received by President 
Gompers, and an hour was passed very pleasantly. 

Headed by the band the representative of labor 
left headquarters and proceeded to Memorial 
Hall, which was thronged with people long be- 
fore the hour for beginning the lecture had ar- 
rived. Every seat was filled, while in the back of 
the hall many were standing. 

President Snow, of the lobster fishermen’s union, 
presided. He, after a brief talk, introduced Organ- 
izer Stuart Reid, of the A. F. of L., who sang a 
labor song with much feeling. Organizer Reid said 
that it would be folly for him to undertake to talk 


on labor while the ‘‘ grand old man’’ of organized 
labor movements was present. 

President Gompers received an ovation when he 
arose to speak, and it was some moments before 


he could begin. During his remarks he showed 
himself both the thorough student of the labor 
problem and the master of eloquent oratory. He 
held the attention of his audience for an hour and 
fifty minutes by the force of his logic and the 
power of his plea. 

In his opening remarks President Gompers said: 

Some deny that there is a labor question. How 
can we doubt that there is a labor question as long 
as there are idle men in our streets and women are 
operating the machinery of our mills? Who will 
dare to say there is no labor question when little 
ones are toiling in factories and being ground to 
death in the mills of modern Molochs? 

President Gompers in taking up the general 
question of labor unions urged union men to stand 
together. He emphasized the value of co-oper- 
ative and united purpose. In addressing himself 
in particular to the lobster fishermen of Vinal- 
haven he complimented them upon their work. 
He said that before they were organized they were 
at the mercy of the wholesalers in regard to prices. 
But since the lobster fishermen of Vinalhaven and 
the east had been organized by the representatives 
of the A. F. of L. they were able to command 
better prices. As in the case of the lobster fisher- 
men so in other pursuits, and organized labor was 
helping to make Vinalhaven a most prosperous 
village. 

President Gompers scored the workingman who 
was content to work long hours for small pay. He 
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said such men were not the best citizens. They 
lived that they might work instead of working 
that they might live. They had no time to enjoy 
the comforts of home or the society of their wives 
and children. 

Why should we fret, said he, about an open 
market in China, a country where men work 
for afew cents a day. These men can not for a 
moment compete with the high-paid short-hour 
workmen of America, who in many cases receive 
$3 per day for eight hours’ work. 

President Gompers will speak at Kimball Hall, 
in Rockland, tonight. If the weather is pleasant 
today he will make the trip from Vinalhaven to 
this port in a launch. Hewill be met with a band, 
and if he can be prevailed upon to do so will make 
an open-air speech in post-office square in addition 
to the speech in Kimball Hall.—Rockland Dat/y 
Star. 


MASS MEETING IN ROCKLAND, ME. 


Samuel Gompers, for more than 20 years presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., has been Knox County's 
guest for four days, in the course of which he 
made two speeches in behalf of the great move- 
ment which he so ably represents. The first of 
these speeches was delivered at Vinalhaven Friday 
night, and the second in Rockland Saturday night. 

Prior to the meeting in Kimball Hall the Rock- 
land military band played four selections in front 
of the entrance. 

President Gompers spoke over an hour and a 
half, and said in part: 

If this country is everin danger of toppling from 
its high estate it will be through the corrupt meth- 
ods of corporate wealth, and not from anything 
that the laboring man may do. 

If it is ever threatened, and it is daily, it will 
not be by the open process of hostility, but by the 
corrugt and subtle influences which are ever at 
work to undermine a free country. 

The working people of America are on the watch 
tonight. None but those who have honest convic- 
tions should be put on guard to defend our liber- 
ties, to see that the rights of the people are pro- 
tected, and that justice prevails at last. 

Our country is based on the idea that the people 
themselves govern, and we must see to it that the 
fewest possible mistakes are made. You can not 
have a self-governing nation based on ignorance, 
poverty, and misery. 

You must give. our masses better homes, better 
surroundings, and better opportunities for the 
cultivation and development of the arts, sciences, 
and literature. Until this is done our efforts will 
be constantly menaced by the bigotry and short- 
sightedness of some individuals. 

We are always approached with the idea that 
we must work cheap in order to be nearer our 
European competitors. This policy is unsound and 
fallacious, and means dire misery and destruction. 

In the countries where you find low wages 
degradation, ignorance, and poverty go hand in 
hand. Even the business men, the employers, or 
the financiers, you may call them, are always 
much poorer in countries where wages are low and 
the hours long. 

Higher wages and saorter hours have given men 
more time—time to loaf, some might say—but 
granting even that, let’s see what has resulted. 
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From the loafing of Watts, who watched the kettle 
boil, was given us the knowledge of steam’s 
wonderful power. The time that Franklin loafed 
with his kites gave to the world the wonderful and 
far-reaching power of the electric spark. 

The hours taken from the shoulders of the labor- 
ing man mean millions of golden opportunities for 
the creation of new ideas, new tools, and new 
machinery, which make labor easier and the 
production of wealth greater. An examination of 
the records at the patent office will show that there 
is a corresponding difference in the number of 
inventions which have come from states where the 
hours are long and those where the hours are short, 
in favor of the latter. 

We sometimes hear it asked what men want 
more. The man who earns $2 a day wants $2.50. 
The man who has $800,000 wants enough more to 
make him a millionaire. The man with several 
hundred millions wants the earth. 

If I read the signs of the times aright, and I 
think I do, the working people are going to receive 
more. 

Of course we have among us some impatient 
spirits who want to bring about the millennium 
in the twinkling of an eye, or sooner, and there are 
some who believe that the way out of the woods of 
industrial struggles is a royal road. 

The American Federation of Labor is the crystal- 
lized expression of the wrongs of the masses. Or- 
ganized labor is the best practical expression of a 
discontented people, who, having the rights of free 
assembly, free speech, and free press, are ina 
position to demand the best possible conditions for 
the men and women who have produced our 
wealth and made our country’s greatness possible. 
Our movement is indelibly impressed upon the 
body politic. 

The fair-minded employer has nothing to fear 
from organized labor. The danger lies in the skin- 
flint, who ‘‘ nibbles ’’ wages. 

Nothing has done more for the improvement of 
the laborer’s condition than the movement to re- 
duce the hours of labor. Nothing else has ever 
been so far-reaching in its consequences for good, 
with so little ill in its wake. We want to see estab- 
lished the ideal eight hour day and this must be 
done at an early date. I want you to give your 
sympathy and assistance to the printers’ trade 
when it makes its demand January 1, 1906, for an 
eight hour day. 

We must work and not restrict production, but 
we must not work like mules. Mules also work 
but the employer has some consideration for 
them. 

The power to enforce our demands is what will 
bring about the desired results. A nation with no 
power has no rights that it can defend. 


WELCOME TO THE CONVENTION OF METAL 
WORKERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE sheet metal workers’ organization has 
always had a great interest for me, and it 


gives me pleasure to welcome your con- 
To me the organization of labor 
means so much. It is more than the simple getting 
of 25 cents per day more—it is more than a re- 
duction in hours of labor to nine or eight—it is 
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more than better food and better lives for the 
men. It means so much to our wives and particu- 
larly for our children. It means so much tor the 
future. 

We must bear in mind we are not simply work- 
ing for today. We are working that this day shal! 
be better than the day that has gone before; that 
tomorrow shall be an improvement on today. 

There are a number of men living entirely in 
an atmosphere inconsistent with human progress 
and success; who imagine that it is possible in one 
fell swoop, in one day, at a given time, to change 
the whole of human nature. 

The history of the human family’s struggles, 
all of them demonstrate that human advance- 
meut has been gradual, that human institutions 
are the outgrowth of human endeavors, struggles, 
burdens, sacrifices that have been made so that 
the human family could conform to new condi- 
tions, and that whenever at any time any effort 
was made to advance by leaps and bounds, 
the results have been disastrous to progress, they 
have brought reaction in their wake, introducing 
new conditions that were worse than the old. 

The fastest progress that an army can make is 
only as fast as its slowest regiments. A chain is 
not stronger than its weakest link. Mankind can 
only progress in conformity with the advanced in- 
telligence of its members; so with the labor move- 
ment; so with the trade unions. 

I grant that the wrongs done to us often exhaust 
our patience, and our souls yearn to put behind us 
the wrongs from which the human family suffers, 
for the rights to which the human family is en- 
titled; but despite our impatient souls for the 
eradication of wrong, you must bear in mind the 
progress that the wage-earners are making on trade 
union lines is safest, surest, swiftest that it is pos- 
sible for us to make. 

Any attempt to bring about the millennium pre- 
maturely, and there are some who would bring it 
about within a twinkling of an eye, simply ener- 
vates us and takes from us what is essential to the 
slightest progress. 

If we consider the fact that in our country the 
trade union movement is still in its swaddling 
clothes; if we consider that nine-tenths of our 
unions are scarcely more than 10 or 15 years 
in existence; if we bear this in mind, and also 
the wonderful advancement which has been ac 
complished in improving conditions of our fellow 
men, when we established the eight hour day— 
and the eight hour day is generally within the 
near grasp of all—the opportunity that comes 
through leisure to live, to love, and to enjoy our 
freedom. 

The increase in our wages that will give us the 
opportunity of bringing sunlight in our homes, 
and that our children, instead of working in 
factories, are sent to school rooms and allowed 
to live in the sunshine, giving them a chance 
to grow. 

When we realize what has already been done 
and that in your splendid international alliance 
the sheet metal workers of the country are prac- 
tically organized, and so much accomplished, 
and with intelligence and forbearance and self- 
sacrifice, the great future that awaits the sheet 
metal workers of America, there is not only cause 
for great pride in your past, but hope for wonder- 
ful achievements for the future. 
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I would advise forbearance and self-sacrifice, 
and with all that that implies, for you are fully, if 
not better aware, that the lack of it helped to divide 
you a few years ago, tore asunder fraternal ties, and 
that workman against workman had his hand 
raised. I trust I may never again witness any con- 
tention connected with the labor movement of 
America, such as I have been called on to witness 
in your organization. 

By a very strange coincidence this morning I 
was in attendance at the convention of the team- 
sters at Philadelphia. The coincidence exists in 
the fact that a division existed in the teamsters’ or- 
ganization, divided in two camps; not only di- 
vided, but hostile to each other, fighting until the 
employers could well follow the scene that Dick- 
ens described in one of his works—the bystander 
finding two workmen quarreling with each other 
when they should be working unitedly. The by- 
stander was the employer who ‘‘ washed his hands 
with invisible soap in imperceptible water.’’ 

It was my proud privilege to help in bringing 
about unity among the teamsters, and, in a way, 
the very brief statement I have made relative to 
the teamsters applies to you, the sheet metal 
workers. In a lesser way, but still in a way, as 
it was my privilege to help in trying to bring about 
unity among your craftsmen, seeing your two or- 
ganizations become united under the title of 
\malgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Union, and I see right in this convention men 
who were active in both, active when division 
occurred, and who are today active in the amalga- 
mated organization. 

In the great struggles for right and justice, all 
the antagonism of the oppressors failed to crush 
the movement or the spirit of the movement, but 
it is history also that when the oppressor and 
tyrant was unable to crush the movement itself, 
that he employed a more successful device ; that 
is, the creation of issues or jealousy that divided 
the men who fought each other. 

Parry, the ‘‘buggie”’ man, or Post with his ‘‘gripe 
nuts,’’ do you think fora moment thateither of these 
monstrosities of our time can hurt the labor move- 
ment by formulating and issuing a ‘‘proclamation of 
freedom,’’ as they call their bombast, that freedom 
to work longer hours at the lowest wages? Freedom! 
These people who talk about freedom, I would 
like them to tell the sheet metal workers, who 
worked 12 and 14 hours 14 years ago, who 
worked 10 and 9 hours 12 years ago, and who now 
work 8 hours, telling these men that they have 
lost their freedom through joining the union and 
getting better wages. 

Freedom in our time has come out of our organ- 
ized effort and willingness to surrender the right 
to be dominated over by those who wish to 
profit entirely by our labors and willingness to 
bear each other’s burden, gaining a new and 
better conception of freedom. But all of this, good 
ind advantageous as it is, must of necessity be 
largely lost if we fail to intensely feel the neces- 
sity and carry out the principle of absolute unity. 

I want you to know me, and I think I have met 
most all of you sometime in your home cities or 
elsewhere. 

May I say this for myself? If the working in 
the interest of the labor movement was a mere 
matter of pay, of salary, of honor, of glory, as 
the world understands it, I hope I may be par- 
doned if I say they are"not my ideals. I want, if I 
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can, to help my fellow workmen to have a larger 
conception of their rights. I wish them to have 
higher ideals, to love the good, to love the beauti- 
ful, and that there is nothing too good or too 
beautiful for the workman, his wife and children. 

The more men are wedded to the labor move- 
ment absolutely, the more sure will we be of our 
success. 

I was very glad to learn that at your last con- 
vention you had adopted a provision whereby you 
would look after your honored dead. Was very 
sorry to learn you had not made provision that you 
could keep this up. Some of us are so prone to make 
promises that they can not carry out effectively. 
Of course, insurance companies and some fraternal 
orders may indulge in high finance, but so long as 
they mix in the swell 400 everything goes, and 
promises to those who invest their little all in the 
insurance society may be broken with impunity. 

A fraternal order may close its funds by reason of 
not having made ample provision to keep promises, 
and yet every man says that it is a good order; but 
a labor organization making a promise and unable 
to fulfill it to the smallest degree arouses great con- 
demnation. 

You will observe that even the non-union man 
expects the union to do much for him, and 
demands things he would not dream of ex- 
pecting from any other institution. However, this 
is a tribute, this unconscious recognition of the 
greatness of the wonderful future of the movement, 
which even this unthinking man perceives in the 
distant day, and it is for this reason we should be 
careful with our promises, that we may keep them. 

Let us contribute something out of our increased 
pay brought about by the union; let us pay some- 
thing into the union out of that. Let us build up 
our treasury and make the union the insurance 
society, the fraternal society of all societies, that 
the man who joins the union will find in it the 
protection to him and his that is usually divided 
into different channels, by other concerns, which 
make profits on him, that are so large that in order 
to hide them the managers steal so much that 
finally they are discovered. 

Brothers, I will not detain you longer except to 
say I am proud of your affiliation with the A. F. 
of L.. the great bond of fellowship that has been 
established in labor unions throughout the coun- 
try, with its affiliation of 2,000,000 men and with 
the leadership of the labor movement conceded to 
it. Through this congress here, and of all the 
national unions of our trades, it makes up a 
wonderful expression of the highest and deepest 
sentiment of our workers. 

Here and there a mistake may be made, 
but in the great sum total of our movement 
we are moving onward, forward, and upward; 
there is no languishing, no halting. These work- 
ing men of America and working women, that are 
determined that this land of ours shall not only be 
a beacon light, and a haven of political freedom, 
but shall be an industrial haven where work will 
mean an honor and pleasure, and cultivation of 
all that is good, true, and noble in us, that we 
may lead the world in that movement in which 
every man can enlist, and give the best that is in 
him for the real emancipation from the thraldom 
of wrong, injustice, and establish the universal 
brotherhood of man. I wish you every success for 
which you, yourselves, would hope, pray, and 
work. 
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DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, !,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Johu A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar. 


District No. I1.—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, H. L. Eichelberger, J. D. 
Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
schweig, Thomas Flynn, Stuart Reid, Hugh Frayne. 


District No. Ill._—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, James Leonard, E, J. McTighe, Emmet T. 
Flood 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Com prising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 

i!linois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


_Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, N..W 
Evans, Cal. Wyatt, Thos. fF. Tracey, M. nnelly, 8S. G. 
Cunningham. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, lowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota. Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker, C. W. Woodman. 


District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming,} Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill._—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Cc 
lumbia. 
Organizers, C. O. Young, Chas H. Gram. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


—=FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest im 


the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The 


information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. 


They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 
each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Boot and Shoe Workers. 

C.L. Baine.—Trade conditions good, particularly 
in union stamp factories. Increased membership 
is also noticed in the localities where union stamp 
is used. Have formed new unions in Portland, 
Me.; Berkeley, Cal.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; East Pep- 
perell, Mass., and Kingskton, N. Y. We won strike 
tor increased wages in Brockton, Mass. This strike 
affected 450 men. Our total membership is now 
nearly 35,000. 


Car Workers. 


James L. Tracy.—We formed new local in An- 
niston, Ala., recently. The increase in member- 
ship during the month was 600, making our total 
membership about 5,000. Trade conditions fair. 


Cement Workers. 

T. K. Ryan.—Trade conditions first-class and 
prospects are bright for the winter season. A new 
local was formed in Detroit, Mich., during the 
month. Our membership is now nearly 5,000. 


Ceramic Tile Layers. 

James P. Reynolds.—Trade conditions in our 
line good throughout the country. Employment 
was plentiful through the early fall. We are now 
taking referendum vote on proposition of affiliat- 
ing with Structural Building Trades Alliance of 
America. Our locals in New York have been reor- 
ganized since last report. 


Chainmakers. 

Curtain Miller.—Our trade at this writing is in- 
volved in various strikes at Braddock, Pa.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; York, Pa.; St. Marys, Ohio, and 
Marion, Ind. Since the refusal of the employers to 
recognize conference committees of the union, the 
striking members have started independent fac- 
tories, which are running at their fullest capacity, 
and a majority are putting additions to their 
plants. Injunctions have been issued against the 
men on strike in the various places, but the effect 
has only been to strengthen them in their determi- 
nation to win out. 


(8338) 
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Compressed Air Workers. 

Matthew Moriarty.—Trade conditions good and 
employment continues steady in our line. Pros- 
pects are brighter for the winter season than for 
some time past. Have no strikes or lockouts to re- 
port. Two deaths occurred during the month and 
we expended $200 in benefits. 


Coopers. 

J. A. Cable.—The outlook for organization in our 
trade is brighter than for some time past. Formed 
new union in Trenton, Ill., recently. We won 
strike in Pittsburg for increased wages after being 
out nine weeks. Strike pending in Seattle, Wash. 
This is a sympathetic strike and 12 men are 
affected. 

Elevator Constructors. 

Henry Snow.—Business in improving steadily 
and all localities report trade good with the excep- 
tion of New York City. We expended $200 in 
death benefits during the month. 


Foundry Employes. 

George Bechiold.—Conditions are very good 
wherever the nei are organized. Despite our 
failure to secure an advance in wages in New 
York City, we are still maintaining the local there 
and expect to have our trade in good shape before 
long. 

Fur Workers. 


C. E. Carlson.—Trade in good shape in most 
localities. We have no strikes or troubles of any 
kind to report. 


Machine Printers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Trade outlook bright. Fully 
95 per cent of our men are employed and the 
prospects are that work will continue steady. We 
have lockout in Philadelphia, caused by a demand 
on the part of the employers that the men work 
under union rate of wages which had been agreed 
upon. 

Print Cutters. 


Thos. Eastwood.—Our slack season of the year 
is now about over and practically all our members 
are again at work. About two-thirds of our mem- 
bers were employed during the dull season. 


Shingle Weavers. 
J. E. Campbell.—The shingle market is in better 
shape than for some time past and all our members 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J H. F. Moseley and Edward 
K. Smith : 

Building trades have had a flourishing sea- 
son. All men in those lines have been steadily 
employed. Conditions are good in this vicinity. 
Only a small percentage of the workers are 
unorganized. Work has been steady all summer 
aud fall Plumbers and paperhangers by strike won 
from 20 to 50 per cent. increase in wages. There is 
a good demand for organized labor in all building 
crafts. In fact, in all lines the organized workers 
seem to have the advantage over the unorganized. 
There is considerable demand for the union labels. 


are steadily employed. We recently chartered new 
local in Portland, Oreg. In case of death of : 
member every member is assessed 25 cents to mak 
up death benefit. 


Slate Workers. 

Robt. Griffiith.—Conditions are only feir at this 
time. About one hundred men were thrown out o 
work by the suspension of work in two quarries, 
but they have found employment in other quar 
ries. The cause for the depression in the slate 
business is too much other material in competi- 
tion for roofing purposes, the price of slate being 
very high. 

Stationary Firemen. 

C. L. Shamp.—Reports to headquarters show an 
increase of men employed, although the use of oil 
as fuel is displacing a great number of our mem- 
bers, mostly in the southern states. The eight 
hour day has been established in the cold storage 
plants at Rochester, N. Y., and the breweries at 
New Orleans. These jobs were previously on the 
12 hour basis and the men secured the shorter 
workday without any reduction in wages. Have 
recently formed new locals in Georgetown, S. C.; 
Piercefield, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J., and Akron, 
Ohio. 

Stove Mounters. 

Jj. H. Kaefer.—Trade conditions good, and the 
outlook for the coming season is bright. All mem- 
bers are steadily employed, there being a good de- 
mand forcraftsmen in our line. Weexpended $300 
in death benefits in the last wonth. 


Travelers’ Goods. 

Chas. J. Gille-—Lockout still continues in St. 
Louis but we are hopeful of victory. About 500 
people are affected. We have two small strikes on 
hand, one in New York City and the other in 
Newark, N. J., where the men went out because 
of a reduction of wages. By referendum vote the 
following members were elected general officers: 
President, John S. Mann, Newark, N. J. ; first vice- 
president, P. B. Kennelly, Chicago, Ill.; second 
vice-president, M. Malone, Oshkosh, Wis.; third 
vice-president, R J. Hodge, Toronto, Can.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Chas. J. Gille, St. Louis. P 


Watch Case Engravers. 
Geo. Weidman.—Trade conditions are slowly 
but surely improving and the outlook is good for 
a large fall trade. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


Woodlawn.—J. E. Smith : 

Work is steady for the organized. Union labo: 
in good shape, but the condition of the unorgan 
ized workers much less satisfactory. We have 
secured some improvements in wages and hour: 
have been reduced from ten to eight hours a day 
in most trades. There is a great demand fo: 
unskilled labor. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle: 

Paper box makers and molders are organizing 
Work is steady in all lines. Laundry workers an:! 
planing mill employes are on strike and expect t: 
secure improved conditions. Since Labor Day 
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there has been renewed interest in union organiza- 
tion. Our labor temple fund is growing rapidly. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Derby.—W. Sweetman: 

Organized workers obtain good conditions 
through united effort. Work is steady in all lines. 
Carpenters secured increase of 30 cents per day 
without strike. Central labor union has recently 
been formed. Butchers, clerks, freight handlers, 
and stationary ene -eers are organizing. 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—W. J. Lowe: 

The Builders’ Exchange has declared for the 
open shop, and in consequence the building trades 
are locked out at this writing. The unorganized 
workers here are-not competent to do the work, 
and we hope to win out before long. Will have five 
or six new unions under way as soon as trouble is 


settled. ; 
GEORGIA. 


Macon.—N. D. May: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. New 
life seems to be infused into the trades unions in 
this vicinity. Work is steady. Electrical workers 
secured nine hour day and increased wages after a 
six weeks’ strike. Central labor union will affiliate 
with the A. F. of L. All union labels are demanded. 


IDAHO. 


Boise.—J. E. Roberts: 
Work is plentiful and steady for organized men 
in most lines. We have had no strikes. Condi- 


tions remain about the same; organized labor in 
good shape. Employers prefer union men. 


Gov- 
ernment is starting a $11,000,000 irrigation plant, 
in which the eight-hour day will prevail. News- 
paper writers and reporters are about to organize. 
Label leagues are doing good work for the labels. 
The labels are demanded everywhere. 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton.—Peter Fitzgerald: 

Condition of organized labor is steadily improving 
in this vicinity. The lowest wages paid to organ- 
ized labor in this section is $2 per day. Nearly all 
trades here are organized. Laundry workers are 
organizing. Good work is done for the union 
labels. All unions have increased their member- 
ship during the year. 

Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge: 

All branches of labor are organized with the ex- 
ception of railroad employes and railway ex- 
pressmen, and there are very few of those crafts 
in town. Organization is so thorough that in 
most instances the few unorganized workers that 
are here receive almost the same wages as the or- 
ranized workers. Have two new unions under 
vay at this writing. 

Champaign.—Walter E. Price: 

Organized trades in flourishing condition; un- 
ganized merely trailing after them. Work is 
‘airly steady. Printers expect the employers tosign 
ip the eight hour day schedule without trouble. 
\ll work on the new University of Illinois buildings 
‘s being done by unionlabor. The union labels are 

melt whenever possible. 

Evanston.—G. E. Strom: 


All building trades are organized and in good 
ondition. Street laborers are unorganized and in 
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bad shape. Work is steady and the demand for 
union men is such that there are not enough men 
to fill the places. Tinners secured advance of five 
cents per hour without strike. Organized workers 
receive 25 per cent higher wages and work from 
one to two hours less per day than the unorganized 
workers. Barbers are organizing. The union labels 
receive good support from all union men. 

Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

All trades are steadily employed with the excep- 
tion of the miners, who are working two-thirds 
time. Organized labor is first in everything in this 
vicinity. Have two new unions under way. There 
is a good demand for the union labels. 

Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

Employment has picked up since Labor Day. 
There is practically no unorganized labor in this 
vicinity. All possible work is done for the union 
labels. 

Sterling —H. A. Brown: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Work is 
steady. Have no strikes to report. Wages and 
hours for the organized workers are superior to 
those of the unorganized. Union labor is given a 
wider recognition than heretofore. Good work is 
done for the union labels, particularly by the cigar- 
makers. 

West Frankfort.—C. E. McCollom: 

All trades are well organized with the excep- 
tion of the clerks, and we hope to have a strong 
organization of theminthe future. Work is steady. 
Plasterers at Benton are organizing. There is « 
good demand for the union labels. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Everything seems to be in 
satisfactory condition. 


INDIANA. 

Evansville.—P. D. Drain and Louis Fitzwilliam. 

Work fairly steady in this section. The organ- 
ized workers secure better conditions for them- 
selves than the unorganized. We have had no 
strikes lately. The unorganized workers, realizing 
the advantages of unionism, are falling in line. 
During the month the coopers of Nashville, Tenn., 
mill employes and carpenters of Ft. Branch, Ind., 
and bartenders of Mt. Carmel, IIl., have organ- 
ized. Barbers of Mt. Carmel will organize shortly. 
The labor movement in this section is making 
great strides. Good work is done for the union 
labels and they are well patronized. Street rail- 
way employes have formed a union. 


Fort Wayne.—M. B. Johnson and H. C. Hoeltje: 

Work is steady in all lines. Conditions improv- 
ing for all organized crafts. Bakers have secured 
shorter hours and time and a half for overtime with- 
out trouble. Outside wiremen secured partial 
agreement to their scale with nearly all employers. 
The men were out on strike but a short time. All 
organized workers secure recognition and better 
hours, wages, and conditions than the unorgan- 
ized. Butcher workers and meat cutters have 
organized. Car workers and cooks and waiters are 
about to form unions. There is a greater demand 
for the union labels than formerly. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Logansport.—Mrs. O. P. Smtth: 

All organized workers obtain improved condi- 
tions and satisfactory wages. Work is steady in all 
lines. Barbers secured a reduction of hours after 
a short strike which involved 16 men. Tailors 
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won strike against the open shop. Federal union 
and cement workers are being organized. Good 
work is done by the label league for the union 
labels. 

Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Organized trades are doing well and making 
steady progress, but the unorganized are working 
for low wages. Employment plentiful and steady 
in most crafts. Sheet metal workers have formed 
union. Sewing girls are likely to organize. The 
demand for the union labels is steadily urged by 
all union men. 

South Bend.—J. W. Peters: 

There can be no comparison between the condi- 
tions of the organized and unorganized workers in 
this section, as the union men obtain far superior 
conditions over those obtained by the unorganized. 
Work is steady in all lines. Printers are very en- 
thusiastic over the eight hour movement. Splen- 
did work is done for the union labels. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Krebs.—W. M. Bell: 

There are only a few unorganized workers in this 
vicinity, and their condition is hardly worth men- 
tioning. Organized workers secure much better 
conditions than the unorganized. We have estab- 
zished a municipal eight hour workday. Musicians 
of South McAlester are organizing. Good work 
has been done for the union labels. 


Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: 

Employment is steady and prospects are good 
for plenty of work during the winter. In many 
trades hours have been reduced to eight a day 
where they formerly were 10. Wages have in- 
creased on the average about one dollar per day. 
The unorganized workers still work the 10 hour 
day for less wages than received by the organized 
workers. Have one new union under way. 

South McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Condition of organized labor fair, and aithough 
work can not be said to be plentiful, the union 
men get what there is. All organized workers se- 
cure the standard union scale of wages, but the 
unorganized are glad to work for anything they 
can get. 

Sulphur.—s. Browning: 

The organized workers are far ahead of the un- 
organized as regards conditions. Work has been 
steady during the past season. We have had no 
strikes. Wages have improved through union 
agreements with employers. Have organized one 
union during the month and have another new one 
uuder way. Splendid work is done for the union 
labels. 

Wilburton.—Taylor Thomas: 

Organized labor in good shape; in fact, there is 
no unorganized labor in this vicinity. Work has 
been steady for all crafts. The union labels are well 


patronized. 
IOWA. 


Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Unorganized adult 
laborers, in some instances, are being replaced by 
child labor. Thorough organization will improve 
conditions in this locality. Work is steady in all 
crafts. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 
Conditions are good and work is steady for 
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organized crafts. The unorganized in some 
instances share the benefits obtained by the efforts 
of organized workers. Bakers gained their demand 
for day work and ten hour day in more than half 
the shops. Milk drivers are forming union. A 
labor paper has been started in this city and will 
aid the cause of organized labor. Good work is 
done for the union labels by the woman’s label 
league. 

Sioux City.—A. D. Scougal: 

The workers in this section are in prosperous 
condition. The organized men are actively working 
for further improvement but the unorganized ele- 
ment seems entirely satisfied with what conditions 
they get. This city is now undergoing the greatest 
building boom it has ever known. Work is steady 
in all lines. Carpenters are greatly increasing their 
membership. Effective agitation is carried on for 
the union labels. 

KANSAS. 

Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

Industrial conditions are good in this section. 
All jobs in the building trades are strictly union. 
An increase wage of twenty-five cents per day has 
been secured. Organized workers have also secured 
improved working hours. The nine hour day is 
universal with most trades. Good work is done for 
the union labels and a woman’s label league will 
soon be formed which will further extend the 
work in that direction. Several new unions are 
under way. 

Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

The condition of the organized workers shows 
improvement over that of the unorganized, but 
some good industrial agitation is needed to stir up 
the workers toenthusiasm. There is a good demand 
for the union labels. 

Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

Conditions are improving for the organized 
workers.. Work is plentiful and steady. Have 
organized one union recently and have another 
under way. Splendid work is done for the union 
labels. 

Leavenworth.—Geo. W. Brandon: 

Work is steady in most lines. The unorganized 
workers are in unsettled condition, and the 
union men have secured much the best of it as re- 
gards conditions. Have two new unions under 
way. Considerable work is done for the union 


labels. 
KENTUCKY. 


Covington —C. H. Sidener: 

There has been a gradual increase in the wages 
of the organized crafts. Molders, after a strike of 
six weeks, secured 10 cents a day raise. The un- 
organized, however, are working as low as $1.25 
per day of 10 hours, while even the unskilled 
laborers who belong to the federal union receive 
$1.75 per day of nine hours. The organized trades 
averaye $3 per day of eight hours. Work is steady, 
especially in the building trades line. The state 
federation of labor convenes here in December, 
and preparations are being made by the trades 
and labor assembly. Two new unions are under 
way in Latonia. 

Louisville.—John Young and John M. Stephens: 

Work is plentiful; all building trades steadily 
employed. The condition of the organized workers 
is superior to that of the unorganized, but a num- 
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ber of trades yet remain to be organized. As re- 
sult of strike the barbers won an increase in 
wages and shorter hours. They have also gained 
the following holidays: New Year, Christmas, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and 
Thanksgiving. The union labels are advocated 
and demanded by all workers. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—J. E. Porter: 

Freight handlers and domestic helpers are 
organizing. Very satisfactory improvements in 
conditions have been gained by the organized 
crafts. The condition of the union men is far su- 
perior to that of the non-union workers. Work is 
steady. Every effort is put forth to push the union 
labels to the front. 


MASSACHUSET TS. 


Lynn.—Horace W. Churchill: 

Trade is fair and employment is steady. The 
unionized workers have far better conditions than 
the unorganized workers. The central labor union 
is aiding the local unions in creating a good de- 
mand for the union labels in this city, particularly 
the shoe workers. There are about 5,000 or 6,000 
unorganized men and women who work on piece- 
work at very low wages. Some of the men receive 
13 cents per hour while the women only get from 
$3 to $4 a week. A large number of unskilled 
workers here could be organized. The lasters’ 
union of the boot and shoe workers have made a 
great gain, almost doubling their membership 
during the year. In nearly every case where the 


men have joined the union the prices have been 


increased. Street railway employes have also made 
good progress, having nearly all the motormen 
and conductors as members in their union. 
Waiters’ alliance won a strike for an advance in 
pay for the women waitresses from $5 to $7 a week. 
Newsboys and a federal union have organized 
during the month. 

Marlboro.—P. J. Byrne: 

Traveling through the state of Maine I find in 
the cities of Auburn and Lewiston that the organ- 
ized workers in the shoe factories in those cities 
have resisted reductions in wages and in the last- 
ing departments have increased wages. On the 
other hand, the unorganized have met reductions 
and have had to submit to them. Work is rather 
slack in some lines at this season. The union 
labels are advertised and demanded. 

Pitisfield.—_James Henchey: 

Building crafts are in very good shape. Work 
has been plentiful throughout this section. State 
federation convention was held here during the 
month of October. 

Southbridge.—James J. Cooney: 

Conditions good for organized workers owing to 
union effort, but the unorganized are poorly paid 
and work 10 hours a day. Work is steady. Black- 
smiths and loom fixers are organizing. Painters 
are increasing their membership. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 

Adrian.—W. L. Baughman: 

Plumbers and steamfitters are organizing. Indus- 
trial conditions good in this city. The unorganized 
workers share to some extent the benefits secured 
by organized effort. Work is steady for all crafts. 
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There have been no recent changes in hours or 
conilitions. 

Grand Rapids.—Eugene F. Gourdeau: 

Work is plentiful in all crafts at this writing. 
Organized workers are in fair shape and have the 
eight hour day, whereas the unorganized workers 
still work the 10 hour day for lower wages, and yet 
the latter insist they do not see the benefits of or- 
ganization. Building trades are in the lead and in 
good condition. Sheet metal workers have organ- 
ized. Beer bottlers have increased their member- 
ship and are in good shape. All union labels are 
demanded. Bakers doing well in their protest 
against the open shop. . 

Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. W. Troyer: 

Union conditions have been established in most 
trades, and never before have the workers had 
such wages and hours as at this time. Work is 
steady and plentiful. Organized labor has secured 
decided advantages in this section and is preferred 
by employers. A new union of woodsmen is being 
formed. 

Traverse City.—R. L,. Thacker: 

Organized trades are securing better wages and 
working shorter hours than the unorganized 
workers. Work is steady. Printers without trouble 
seeured agreement for eight hour day to begin 
on January 1, 1906. Stationary engineers have or- 
ganized. The union labels are well patronized, 


MISSOURI. 

Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Work is fairly steady. Condition of organized 
labor steadily improving, owing to union effort. 
Union men secure better wages and work shorter 
hours than other classes. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

There is a good demand for union men in all 
lines. Organized labor in satisfactory condition. 
Sheet metal workers are on strike, but look for an 
early settlement. Powder workers of Holmes Park, 
Mo., have formed union. Dynamite workers of 
same place are organizing. The union labels are 
continually pushed. 

Spring field.—A. Dumaw: 

The condition of various branches of organized 
labor in this city is good. Most trades are working 
steadily. The condition of organized labor is far 
superior to that of the unorganized, although in 
some instances the latter share the benefits of or- 
ganized. Streetrailway employes, carpenters, and 
teamsters have reorganized. Bakers and garment 
workers will come in line before long. All locals 
are increasing their membership. We hope by 
constant agitation to show a large increase in the 
demand for union labeled goods. 


MONTANA, 

Great Falls.—Eugene Ingram: 

Work is steady and all union men employed. 
Organized trades in good shape. Condition of or- 
ganized labor steadily improving. Good work is 
done for the union labels by the trades and labor 


assembly. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Work is plentiful and the prospects are good for 
the winter season. We have no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Unions all making steady progress. A 
committee is working for the union labels. Am 
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trying to get the unorganized workers in line. 
The unorganized are in a bad way, but there are so 
many different nationalities and competition is so 
great among them for employment that it is slow 
work to educate them. 

Orange.—Jacob C. Taylor: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition and the 
exact opposite is the case with the unorganized. 
Union men are steadily employed. Ladies’ hat 
trimmers secured slight increase in wages without 
strike. Hatters also increased wages without 
trouble. Organized a tobacco factory during the 
month, the only one in the city. Effective work 
is being done for the union labels. 


Trenton.—Reuben Foerker: 

During the year organized labor has met many 
difficulties, but, taking everything into considera- 
tion, good work has been accomplished. The em- 
ployers’ association made a hard fight against 
unions, and tried to disrupt the building trades 
unions but failed. Considerable time was lost by 
workmen in the early part of the year, but the 
contractors were also heavy losers, by the delay of 
work as well as by employing incompetent non- 
union workmen. The firmness and faithfulness of 
the union workmen taught the contractors a lesson. 
Prospects are now good for favorable settlement 
of all differences. Molders have been on strike 
since last December, but all men, with the excep- 
tion of nine, are now employed elsewhere. The 
company have been unable to secure any compe- 
tent workmen. Cigarmakers at this writing have a 
strike on at a local factory which has now started 
to employ girls and use machines. The printing 


trades have an agreement extending beyond Jan- 


uary 1, 1906, so we expect no trouble over the 
eight hour proposition. Horseshoers and coopers 
gave reorganized. Bakers expect to organize. In 
the pottery trades two-year agreements have been 
signed. 

Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

All trades working full time. Conditions good in 
this city for organized workers. Clerks are expect- 
ing to form union. The union labels are discussed 
at every meeting. No recent changes in hours or 


wages. 
NEW YORK. 

Ballston Spa.—G. W. Miller: 

Conditions have improved since last report, and 
organized workers are in good shape. We expect 
considerable increase in membership as the season 
advances. Work is plentiful in all lines. Wages are 
satisfactory for the organized workers. None but 
the unskilled trades remain unorganized. The 
child labor law should be more strictly enforced in 
the mills. 

Cortland.—F. W. Lanigan: 

Considering the short time since the organiza- 
tion of trades in this city, the conditions are very 
flattering The trade union movement here is com- 
ing to the front. Work is plentiful. Plumbers won 
their strike, gaining shorter hours and better 
wages. Membership in the different locals is in- 
creasing steadily. Street car men will organize in 
the near future. The union labels are pushed. 

-Fort Edward.—John M. Stoughton: 

Work is steady and plentiful in all organized 
crafts at present. Union men work shorter hours 
than non-union. Machinists, molders, and helpers 
secured shorter hours and increased pay after a 
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strike of two days. Good work is /idone for al! 


union labels 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Organized labor making fair progress, but th: 
unorganized workers are working all kinds of 
hours, and they do not seem to realize their plight. 
Work is steady in all lines. Good work is done for 
the union labels. Since our Labor Day celebration 
organized labor has gained in the estimation of 
all classes. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Organized labor booming in this section. Every 
craft is rapidly gaining in membership. Every- 
thing is moving nicely. No trouble of any kind. 
The organized workers secure higher wages ‘and 
shorter hours than the unorganizsd. Nearly all 
the unorganized crafts in this city are getting 
ready to organize. 

Salisbury.—G. E. Brookshaw: 

All trades with the exception of carpenters are 
organized in this city. Conditions good and work 
has been plentiful and steady. There is an in- 
creased demand for the union labels. There has 
been a noticeable improvement in wages and in- 
dustrial conditions among organized men this year. 


OHIO. 

Bellefontaine.—A. M. Armer: 

Organized labor is improving conditions of the 
workers in this vicinity. Work is steady in all 
trades. Street laborers secured an increase of two 
cents per hour without strike. Our labor journal 
is in flourishing condition. The union labels are 
widely advertised in our labor paper. Carriage 
workers have organized. 

Bucyrus—W. A. Morrison : 

Organized labor is holding its own and increasing 
its membership; stationary engineers and unskilled 
laborers are organizing. Wages are increasing in 
the organized crafts. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith : 

Work is fairly steady in all crafts. Cloakmakers 
are organizing. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. No strikes or lockouts. 


Columbus.—C. F. Davis and W. B. Hartmann : 

Work is plentiful in all trades. Since the organi- 
zation of the carpenters’ union the number of union 
carpenters here has reached nearly 1,000. Cement 
workers have formed union. Team drivers hope 
to soon reo . es There have been improvements 
in wages and hours without strike in some trades. 
The retail clerks have started a movement for the 
shorter workday. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. 

Coshocton.—E. P. Miller : 

Industrial conditions are fair in this section. 
Every effort is being made to get the unorganized 
workers into line and to increase the membership 
of unions already organized. With the exception 
of painters all trades are steadily employed. 
Central labor union is arranging for a course of 
lectures. Splendid work is done for the union 
labels. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Work is fairly steady and most trades find 

plenty to do. Organized labor is far ahead of 
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the unorganized as regards conditions. The mine 
operators are making threats to crush out the 
trade unions here, but we intend to stand ourown 
Have twonew unions under way. There is a good 
demand for the union labels. 

East Liverpool._—Chas. Kontinier: 

Building trades have had steady employment. 
Work in potteries and factories is improving. Con- 
ditions good for organized crafts. Federal union is 
being organized. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. No recent changes in hours or wages. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Teamsters are organizing. All organized trades 
in good shape. Work is steady. Wages have in- 
creased from $1.75 to $2.75 per day and hours 
have been reduced from ten to nine a day among 
union men. We have a committee urging the 
patronage of union labels. 

Findlay.—F. C. Rummeals: 

Organized labor making good progress. Union 
men have steady employment. On the other hand 
the unorganized have low wages and they do not 
find work so plentiful. Federal union under way 
at Fostoria. All union labels are well patronized. 


Freemont,—Fred M. Sultzbaugh : 

The past summer has been very succcessful for 
the building crafts. All organized trades in good 
shape. Work is steady ; have no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. Good work is done by all union 
men for the union labels. 


Newark.—J. A. Donohue: 

Organized labor in good shape, and with few 
exceptions is securing all demands. Thereis very 
little unorganized labor in this section, and we are 
steadily getting them in line. Work is steady. 
Printers secured the eight-hour day, beginning 
January 1, 1906. Wages are up to the standard, 
and working conditions are improving generally. 
Hack drivers and cement workers are about to 
form unions. Label committee is constantly work- 
ing for the union labels. 


Zanesville.—Fred A. Kline: 

Bartenders are organizing. Work is steady in 
most lines. Condition of organized labor is su- 
perior to that of the unorganized. Union men 
work shorter hours at higher wages and have 
steadier employment than the unorganized workers. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Lawton.—A. Rebey: 

Work has been plentiful, and all have had steady 
employment. Unorganized workers are in poor 
shape, but we hope to get them to come in line 
before long. Union men have satisfactory condi- 
tions. Wages and hours unchanged in the last 
few months. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Conditions for organized workers are very en- 
couraging, and work is steady in all lines. Union 
wages are increasing. Have several new unions 
under way. Good work is done for the union 
labels, 

Catasawqgua.—Harry W. Trexler: 

There is a marked change for the better in the 
condition of the organized crafts, due to union 
effort. The organized men work from 48 to 57 
hours per week, but the unorganized work from 
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60 to 90 hours. Am looking after the interests of 
the different organizations around Allentown and 
trying to build up the membership. 


Kittanning.—W. Cunningham: 

Conditions good in this locality. Work is plenti- 
ful for union men. Good work is done for the 
union labels. No recent changes in hours or wages. 


New Castle.—P.S. Evans: 

Union conditions are improving in this city. 
Work is steady. Plumbers won against a lockout 
of eight weeks, securing the signing of their scale. 
Glass factories are now running after a long sus- 
pension. Organized labor is booming. Splendid 
work is done for the union labels. 


Philadelphia.—R. Schirra: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but the condition 
of the unorganized workers is getting worse in- 
stead of better. A number of them are coming 
into line, realizing that organization is their only 
hope. Work is steady. Bakers are on strike at this 
writing. About thirty-eight employers have al- 
ready signed their agreement, shortening hours 
from 108 to 60 hours a week, and increasing wages 
about three dollars a week. Have one new union 
under way. 

Pittsburg.—H. J. Carey: 

Work has been plentiful and steady during the 
summer and fall. Organized labor making steady 
progress. Have assisted in forming central bodies 
at Charleroi and McKeesport. A central body is 
under way at Greensburg. All union men are 
urged to demand the union labels. No recent 
changes in hours or wages. 


Titusville.—John W. Hemphill: 

Work has been plentiful for all trades during the 
fall. Union men are getting the scale of wages 
and hours that they asked. Condition of organized 
labor fairly satisfactory. 


Wilkes Barre.—Jobhn R. Mullery: 

Conditions here are good, considering the re- 
peated attempts on the part of the employers to 
disrupt the labor organizations. Work has been 
plentiful and steady during the fall. There is a 
yood demand for mechanics in the skilled trades. 
Organized labor secures better conditions than the 
unorganized. Four of our active workers were 
fined for a supposed violation of an injunction is- 
sued about a year ago. The injunction was asked 
for by the firm of J. E. Patterson against the 
building trades council for alleged ‘‘ boycotting ”’ 
of the material of the said firm. An appeal has 
been taken to higher courts by our attorneys. 


Williamsport.—S. Herman Alter: 

Work steady considering the season. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is good, but the unorgan- 
ized workers in some instances share the benefits 
secured by organized effort. Printers have about 
secured the eight hour agreement without trouble. 
The union labels are being pushed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

Coal handlers of Pawtucket and the city em- 
ployes of this city are organizing. We are con- 
stantly advertising the union labels. The 
unorganized workers are in very bad shape and 
their condition could be improved if they would 
organize. Work has been steady during the fall. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Georgetown.—Jos. N. Alphonse: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. Work is 
steady and plentiful. Have no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Stationary firemen, teamsters, and 
bricklayers organized recently. Barbers, longshore- 
men, seamen, federal union, and clerks are likely 
to organize in the near future. Good work is done 
for the union labels. Machinists have secured in- 
crease to $3.25 per day. Carpenters have increased 
wages from $1.75 to $2.75 per day. Beginning the 
year of 1905 there was one local union in this town, 
which comprised the organized workers here. 
Today we have the following: Machinists, 
plumbers, two unions of carpenters, electrical 
workers, laborers, teamsters, and stationary fire- 
men. Tailors, longshoremen, barbers, retail clerks, 
and federal union are about to organize. This town 
has about 8,000 inhabitants, and we feel this is a 
pretty good showing for such a short time. 


TEXAS. 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

All branches of organized labor in pretty fair 
shape. Miners are working eight hour day; other 
trades 10 hours. Carpenters, freight handlers, 
label league, and section railway hands will 
probably organize in the near future. 


Denison.—Frank A. White and G. W. Pyles: 

All organized trades in flourishing condition. 
Union men work shorter hours and receive more 
satisfactory wages than others. Work is steady. 
We have no strikes or lockouts to report. The 
union labels are well patronized. Building trades 
are working eight hour day. Butchers, retail 
clerks, and barbers are working under fair con- 
tracts with employers. Tanners are well organized 
and actively demand the union labels. Teamsters 
are likely to organize. 


Denton.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Carpenters, painters, and printers are well or- 
ganized and in good shape. There are a number of 
unskilled workers yet unorganized. In soime in- 
stances the unorganized workers partly share the 
benefits secured by the efforts of the organized. 
Wages have been on the increase in the organ- 
ized crafts for some time. Several favorable labor 
measures have been passed by the legislature. 
Flour mill employes, blacksmiths, and teamsters 
are likely to organize. The farmers are rapidly or- 
ganizing and their sympathy is with the trade 
unions. 

Ennis.— Robert A. Higgins: 

Work is steady in all lines. Condition of organ- 
ized labor improving. The strong organization of 
the farmers here is a great aid to union labor. 
Printers expect to secure the eight hour day agree- 
ment on January ist. All local unions report in- 
creased membership. The demand for the union 
label is increasing. The farmers patronize the union 
labels when purchasing. 


Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman and M. J. Bohan: 

Demand for label continues good. Union men 
are given the preference in all lines of the build- 
ing trades. Painters have formed union. Furniture 
workers, milliners, laundry workers, barbers, fed- 
eral union, and farmers are about to organize. 
Clerks at Kress are on strike for a minimum wage 
scale. Their contract calls for $5 per week where 
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they formerly received $3 per week. This is th 
first strike of clerks in this state. 

Galveston.—O. A. Anderson : 

Work is steady and plentiful in all crafts. 
Conditions of organized labor good. The nunorgan- 
ized workers in the timber district are in very poor 
shape, hardly better than slavery. The printers ars 
securing their demands. We have had no strikes 
of any consequence. Teamsters have formed union 
The union labels are steadily advertised at al! 
meetings. 

San Antonio.—August Ahr : 

All unions are doing well. Printers are out on 
strike and hope to win. Organized trades in good 
shape. Unorganized labor in fair shape, in many 
instances sharing the benefits secured by organized 
effort. Butchers and teamsters will form unions 


shortly. uras 


Ogden.—H. L. Gaut : 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
Work is steady. Printers won strike for the eight 
hour day. Label committee doing effective work. 


VERMONT. 

Barvre.—P. J. Halvosa : 

Organized labor is better paid in this city and 
the cities of Northfield and Hardwick than in any 
part of the state. Montpelier comes next, as there 
is organization among some of the trades although 
not so thorough as in this city. Work has been 
steady and there is a good demand for labor at this 
writing. The state branch is putting forth special 
efforts to organize all crafts. Printing pressmen, 
bartenders, and building trades of Rutland have 
formed unions. Retail clerks of Northfield have 
organized and several other unions have reorgan- 
ized. Retail clerks of Fair Haven, clerks of 
Montpelier, and sheet metal workers of Rutland 
will form unions shortly. Am working actively for 
the organization of all crafts. There is need of 
effective work among the unorganized marble 
workers who are in deplorable condition. 

Bellows Falls.—Thos. Haverty: 

Brewery workers have reorganized. Painters 
have secured the shorter workday. Condition of 
organized trades fairly good. Our organizer from 
the state branch is doing good work. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

All building trades mechanics have had a good 
season. Organized trades in fine shape and making 
good progress. Wages have steadily increased 
since the union movement started in this city. We 
have no strikes to report. Blacksmiths and helpers 
have formed union. 

Lynchburg.—R. H. Young: 

Work has been plentiful during the fall. Wages 
have improved somewhat without strike and hours 
have been reduced since the trades organized. The 
unions are steadily increasing in membership and 
prestige. 

Norfolk.—C. H. Perry: 

Organized labor is in better condition than it 
has been for years. Have organized painters and 
carpenters. Have the following unions unde: 
way: Sheet metal workers, slate and tile roofers, 
barbers, and tile setters. Nearly every building 
craft has secured increased wages and dcereased 
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10urs without strike. Plumbers recently secured 
50 cents a day increase without strike. Tinners and 
pressmen are about to form unions. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


Portsmouth.—Thos, Nolan: 

Prospects are bright for all organized crafts. All 
unions report increased membership. The James- 
town Exposition will create a demand for labor in 
the building trades. Work is steady. All organized 
crafts have increased wages slightly. Industrial 
conditions are steadily improving. There is a good 
demand for the union labels. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized trades in fair condition, while the un- 
organized work long hours for low wages. Work 
is steady. Printers are on strike at this writing 
but have signed the agreement with seven shops 
and expect to win out. The union labels are 


pushed. 
WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen.—W. C. Judson. 

Conditions are fair and steadily improving. Good 
demand for union labor is noticed in all branches 
from the unskilled laborer to the most skilled me- 
chanics. Mill workers, after a three days’ strike, 
secured 25 cents a day increase in wages. Mill 
workers organized recently. Cooks, waiters, and 
bar porters are organizing. eaun 

Laurier.—Frank Sherwood: 7" 

Condition of organized labor good. Miners, 
smeltermen, and railroad employes have reduced 


hours. They now work from eight to ten hours 
a day and atincreased wages. On the other hand, 
the unorganized work from 10 to 12 hours at less 
wages. Printers have secured eight hour day and 
satisfactory wages through conciliation. Effective 
work is done for the union labels. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland.—¥rank Gauthier: 

Have organized lathers and shingle weavers 
during the month. Cooks and waiters will form 
union shortly. All organized trades in good shape, 
and fair wages are paid to union men. 

La Crosse.—William Panke: 

Work is steady for all crafts. We have had no 
recent strikes. Organized trades in good shape. 
A new printing -office has started, which will use 
the printers’ label. The union labels are always de- 
manded. Boxmakers will organize shortly. 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber. 

Building trades have had a good season. Organ- 
ized labor is surely gaining ground. Employment 
has been steady. All union men employed. Wages 
of the unorganized are 25 per cent less than the 
wages of union men. Steamfitters are on strike 
for increased wages from $3 to $3.50 per day. 
Boilermakers are out for the nine hour day and 
increased wages for helpers. Glove cutters on 
strike for slight increase in wages. Sheet metal 
workers are still out in some shops. Woman’s label 
league is doing good work for the union labels, 
and there is a good demand for them. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Montreal, Que.—Joseph Ainey: 

This has been the most prosperous year in the 
history of our city. Organized workers have gained 
shorter hours and better pay. The unorganized 
still work long hours for small pay. As result of 
strike the carpenters increased wages from 22% 
cents to 30 cents an hour. Builders’ Exchange 
tried its utmost to disrupt the carpenters” union, 


but utterly failed in its attempt Good work is 
done for the union labels by all trades. 

Vancouver, B. C.—J. Birch: 

Have garment workers and brewery workers’ 
unions under way. Organized labor in pretty fair 
shape. All building trades are steadily employed. 
Iron trades are organized and have steady employ- 
ment. Plumbers still on strike, but prospects are 
good for favorable settlement. Condition of the 
unorganized workers poor. 





The wanderers of earth turned to her—outcast of the older lands— 

With a promise and hope in their pleading, and she reached them pitying hands; 
And she cried to the Old-World cities that drowse by the Eastern main: 
‘*Send me your weary, house-worn broods and I’ll send you Men again! 

Lo, here in my wind-swept reaches, by my marshaled peaks of snow, 

Is room for a larger reaping than your o’ertilled fields can grow. 

Seed of the Main Seed springing to stature and strength in my sun, 

Free with a limitless freedom no battles of men have won. 

For men, like the grain of the corn-fields, grow small in the huddled crowd, 
And weak for the breath of spaces where a soul may speak aloud; 

For hills, like stairways to heaven, shaming the level track, 

And sick with the clang of pavements and the marts of the trafficking pack. 
Greatness is born of greatness, and breadth of a breadth profound; 

The old Antzen fable of strength renewed from the ground 

Was a human truth for the ages; since the hour of the Eden birth 

That man among men was strongest who stood with his feet on the earth ! 


SHARLOT MABRIDTH HALL. 
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Abstract of Minutes of the Executive Council 


Meeting, Held at Washington, D. C., September 
18-22 (inclusive), 1905. 


[For convenience the abstract of these minutes is not 
necessarily published in the order in which the business 
was transacted.] 

Executive Council called to order at 10 o’clock, Sep- 
tember 18, President Gompers in the chair. Present on 
roll call: Gompers, Duncan, Morris, Kidd, Hayes, Keefe, 
Spencer, Lennon, and Morrison. 








A letter was read from Vice-President Mitchell, in 
which he stated that it would be impossible for him to 
attend this meeting of the E. C. 


The following telegram was received from Vice-Presi- 
dent O’Connell: 

“ Owing to our convention being in session impossible 
for me attend council meeting on 18th. Please express 
to colleagues my best wishes for successful meeting.” 


It was decided that sessions of the E. C. should be held 
from 9 a. m. to 12 m., 2 to5 p. m., and 8 to 10 p. m. 


Secretary Morrison was authorized to arrange hours 
= ens of all those who desired to appear before 
the E. C. 


Mr. John Coleman, representing the central body of 
Buffalo, N. Y., appeared and requested copy of affida- 
vits submitted by John R. O’Brien at the E. C. meeting 
at Scranton, Pa., in his appeal against the action of the 
central body. 


Mr. Coleman also requested information concerning 
the letter forwarded vy President Gompers to a loca 
union of office building employes of Buffalo, informing 
them that the charier of the international Union of 
Building Employes of America had been revoked. Mr. 
Coleman was informed that the E. C. had revoked the 
charter of the Building Employes’ International Union, 
and that President Gompers had been authorized to 
issue charters to local unions that had charters from 
that body, the international to be again formed when 
in a position to maintain itself. 


President Rickert and Secretary-Treasurer Larger, of 
the United Garment Workers of America, requested 
that financial! assistance be givento aid in tiding over 
its present difficulty. The E. C. complied to the extent 
ofits opportunity. 


President Richardson, of the International Association 
of Car Workers, appeared in behalf of this organization, 
and related the history of its effurt to secure an amal- 
gamation with the Brotherhood of Car Workers. In 
substance he stated that his organization was willing 
to amalgamate, providing such amalgamation carried 
with it affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor. The Brotherhood of Car Work-rs had a 
larger number of delegates than the [nternational Car 
Workers’ Union, which only had delegates representing 
3,000 members, but 30 lodges were not represented. He 
said the totai ee. of his organization is 5,0v0. 
The Brotherhood of Car Workers refusing fraternal re- 
lations with the labor movement, his international could 
not join hands with suchabody He requested finan- 
ciai aid of the A. F. of L., the appointment of an or- 
ganizer for two months or more, and issuance of in- 
structions to A.F. of L. organizers to make a special! 
effort to organize and strengthen the International As- 
sociation of Car Workers. President Gompers was 
authorized toconfer or communicate with the officers of 
the International Association of Car Workers and 
arrange to comply with the requests to the fullest means 
at the command of the A. F. o 


Threé organizations made application for an appro- 
priation of a sufficient sum from the funds of the A. F. 
of L. to relieve them from the payment of the three-cent 
assessment per member levied at theSan Frane:scocon- 
vention in aid of the textile workers of Fall River. The 
E. C. decided it had no such power, particularly as such 
money would have to be taken from the funds of the A 
F. of L. for the payment of the same. The following 
resolution was then adopted by the E. C.: 

Resolved, That the E. C. in its report to the Pittsbur: 
convention recommend that al! international, nationa: 
and local trade and federal labor unions be required t 
furnish to the secretary of the A. F. of L. a quarterly re 
port containing a statement as to their total membe 
ship. 


Fraternal greetings as follows were wired tothe Bridg 
and Structural [ron Workers ip session at Philadelphi: 
Pa., to the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in Loui 
ville, Ky.. and to the International Association « 
Machinists at Boston: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 18, 1905. 
FRANK BUCHANAN, 
Convention Bridge and Structural Iron Worker 
ow or, Penn. : 

The E. C., F. of L., in session, sends hearty co: 

gratulations ~—e earnest hopes for harmony and succe: 


of your convention. 
. SAMUEL GoMPERS, President. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18, 1905. 
H. W. SHERMAN, 
Convention International Brotherhood of Electrical 
aan J rye Ky.: 
rhe E. C., A. f L., in session, sends hearty con- 
grat ulations 3 casnest hopes for harmony and success 


o! your convention. ’ 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18, 1905. 
JAMES O'CONNELL 
President, Convention International Association 
of Machinists, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass.: 

The E. C. of the A. F. of L., in session, expresses re- 
gret your duties deprive us of your attendance and 
assistance in our work, but realize your first duty is 
with International Association of Machinists conven- 
tion. E. C. also requests you convey to convention 
earnest congratulations and best wishes for success. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 


The wage scale and gpgtaniee for strike benefit of 
Telephone Operators’ Union No. 9887, of Des Moines, 
lowa, Was approved. 


Upon the application of the machine printers and color 
mixers of Toronto, Can., for a charter, it was decided to 
issue charter. The application had been referred to the 
International Association of Machine Printers and Color 
Mixers, who in convention decided that it would be im- 
possible to change their charter from national to inter- 
national, and thus grant this local a charter. They 
stated, however, that they would have no objection to 
the A. F. of L. granting them a charter. 


In accordance with the previous action of the E.C., 

the following telegram was forward 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 19, 1905. 
Mr. JAMES M. LYNCH, 
Indianapolis, In 

E. C.. A. F. of L., in s sion, sends fraternal greetings 
and hearty congratulations to the Executive Council of 
the International Ty pographical Union upon successes 
already achieved in the enforcement of the eight hour 
workday, and earnestly hopes for complete victory in 
the entire trade. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 


Mr. J. F. Fitzgerald entered complaint against federal 
labor union of Madison, Me., for retaining members in 
their union that properly belonged in the papermakers’ 
local union of that city. He requested that the federal 
labor union be directed to turn over all members in their 
organization eligible to the papermakers’ union. It was 
decided that the request be complied with. 


Secretary Morrison submitted a financial report, of 
which the following is asummary: 


RECEIPTS, 


Balance on hand October 1, 1904 . - $103,017 94 
Receipts from all sources for 11 months......... 183 3,033 89 


ET 


EX PEN DITURES. 
Total expenses for 11 MONEHS ....................s00000 $182,728 49 


Balance on hand $103,323 34 


General fand... - $9,390 34 
Defense fund... : 


103,323 34 
Che itemized statements of all moneys received and 


-xpended are published monthly in the AMERICAN 
“DERATIONIST. 


ASSESSMENT. 


1e receipts from the textile workers’ assess- 
ment up to and including September 18, 
1905, were 

‘id to the United Textile Workers $33,680 09 
. tothe United Garment Work- 


tid a the United,Cloth, Hat, and 
Cap Makers 


DEFENSE FUND. 

The following statement will show the disbursements 
from October |, 1904, to August 31, 1 
Stablemens 8760, San Francisco, Cal., 1 week.. $748 00 
Federal Labor 10926, Steece, Ohio, 2 weeks........ 

Poultry Dressers 9050, San Francisco, Cal., 1 

week 
Annealers’ Prot. 8721, Salem, N. J., 6 wee 
Federal Labor 10964, Suffern, N. Y., 1 week, $16 

refund. 

Optical Workers 11381, New York, N.Y. 6 weeks 
Federal 7231, Sparta, iil. 1 week.. 
Federal Labor 10651, Bar Harbor, Me., ‘i week . 


Appropriation to International Union Build- 
ing Employes 
$2,905 18 


Received up to and including August 31, 1905... $15,701 23 
Paid out up to and including August 81, 1905... 2,905 18 


Excess up to and including August 31, 1905.. $12,796 05 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The following appropriations have been made during 
the past 11 montbs: 
United Garment Workers of A., for strike 
— Garment Workers of A. for per capita _ 
2,727 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of A.. 2,000 
Amal, Meat Cutters and Butcher Work men ‘ofA. 1,146 00 
International Association of Car Workers. 425 00 
Texas State Federation of Labo 150 00 
International Freight Handlers and W are- 
housemen’s Union 150 00 
International Union of Building Employ es of A 150 00 
International Glove Workers of 100 00 
New Hampshire State Federation of Labor...... 50 00 
Metal Trades Council one 
Central Labor Union, Ponce, P. R. 
Laborers Prot. 11,417 


CHARTERS ISSUED. 


October 1, 1904, to August 31, 
National 
State Branches. 
Central Bodies.... 
al Trade..... ” 
SPRITE sn centenbcnctenestnnsecanesinipeemnnisnennaverneenentantiena 


SUPPLIES AND LITERATURE FORWARDED FROM HEAD- 
QUARTERS. ° 


October 1, 1904, to August 31, 1905: 
Packages of supplies forwarded by express and 
post 3,024 
Packages of literature and miscellaneous supplies 
for organizers, secretaries, and others 14,654 
Official and circular letters in 2-cent envelopes. 70,918 
Circulars and circular letters in l-cent envelopes. 154, 067 


242,663 

Figuring 280 working days during the period of time 

makes an average. of 866 letters, circular letters, and 
packages per day. 


President Gom pers and Vice-President Duncan made 
a report in regard to their interview with President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay relative to labor legislation. 


President Gompers was requested to draft a special 
circular to the officers of affiliated unions and the labor 
pres< and write an editorial in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, calling attention tothe efforts of labor’s oppo- 
nents trying to induce Congress to modify the law 
covering the admission of Chinese intothiscountry and 
the desirability of labor having the present law amended 
so as to include Japanese. 


In the case of the Amalgamated Wood Workers vs. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters’ controversy relative 
to jurisdiction, it was decided that copies of the com- 
munications received from sec retaries of both organiza- 
tions, in reponse to a letter ordered forwarded at the 
Scranton B.C meeting, which urged a conference, be 
forwarded to the secretary of each organization, with 
request for earnest and careful consideration thereof 
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with the view of holding a conference between repre- 
seutatives of the two organizations. 


Messrs. Prescott Halland Robert D. Ward, representing 
the Immigration Kestriction League, appeared before 
the E. ©., urging the co operation of the labor organiza- 
tions of the country with their league to secure the pas- 
sage of amendments tothe immigration laws that will 
further restrict migration to this country. The entire 
subject-matter was discussed and final action deferred. 


Upon the complaint of the engineers and firemen 
against the International Union of United Brewery 
Workmen for violation of the decision of the San Fran- 
cisco convention, and upon which complaiuts Adolph 
Strasser was appointed by the E. CU. to make an in- 
vestigation and report his findings, the E. C. adopted a 
vine oman to be reported to the Pittsburg con- 
vention. 


Upon the controversy between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Jviners, official communica- 
tions having been received from both organizations, 
giving copy of an agreement entered into extending the 
time of the present trade agreement existing between 
them to Jaauary lL, 19J6, it was decided that that fact be 
communicated to the convention in the E, C.’s report. 


In the controversy between local unions of wood 
workers and carpenters of Baltimore, Md, relative to 
jurisdiction ina plant operated by the brewers of that 
city, in which they manufacture, repair, and set up all 
of their own bar room fixtures, which controversy was 
submitted to President Gompers to arbitrate, both par- 
ties in interest agreeing to abide by the decision, it was 
decided that inasmuch as the grievance was submitted 
by the Baltimore federation of Labor, and tie parties in 
interest had agreed to abide by the decision of the 
arbitrator, that President Gompers notify ali parties in 
interest that they are morally bound toabide by the 
decision rendered. 

Upon the complaint of the International Union of 
Coopers that the brewery workers are not abiding by 
the decision of the A. F. of L., it was decided that inas- 
much as a decision had been rendered by the San Fran- 
cisco convention, and the constitution plainly states 
that no grievance shall be considered by any convention 
that has been decided by previous convention, except- 
ing on the recommendation of the E.C. Inasmuch as 
the Louisville convention decided that three years must 
elapse before a convention could consider the case, ex- 
cept the reopening of the case was recommended by the 
E. C.,and that recommendation only could be given 
upon the introduction of new evidence, it was moved 
and adopted that inasmuch as no new evidence had 
been offered, that the E. C. recommend that the contro- 
versy between the International Union of Coopers and 
the International Union of United Brewery Workmen 
be not reopened. 


The protest of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation against the action of the International Seamen’s 
Union in insisting that the local unions of longshore- 
men on the Pacific Coast should surrender theircharters, 
or until such time as the longshoremen would issue 
charters under the title of “International Longshore- 
men’s Association,’ thus eliminating the words **marine 
and transport workers,” was discussed at some length, 
and communications were read from J. A. Madsen, sec- 
retary of joint meeting of Pac fic Coast locals, at Port- 
land, Oreg., to Daniel J. Keefe, president, and J. C. Web- 
ber, Bellingham, Wash., to Henry CU. Barter, secretary 
of International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Communication was also read from Secretary Frazier, 
of the International Seamen’s Union of America, that 
complaint was received too late for him to be able to 
make reply at this meeting of the E. C., as certain in- 
formation must be had from the Pacific Coast before he 
could do justice to himself or the organization and for- 
mulate a reply. 

Upon the protest of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association against the action of the seamen of the Pa- 
cific Coast, in insisting upon the local unions of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asxociation returning 
their charters to that body, the following resolution was, 
after considerable discussion, adopted: 

The E. C. approves and endorses the letter of Presi- 
dent Gompers sent to the unions on the coast on July 7, 
1905, stating the position of the A. F. of L. upon the 
controversy between the seamen and longshoremen on 
the Pacific Coast; and we declare as unwarranted and 


contrary to trade-union principles and policy th: 
mand of anyone oranybody that longshoremen ur 
en the Pacitic Coast or elsewhere surrender their « 
ters received from their international union; and 
request all unions on the coast to protect the | 
shoremen’s unionsin their right to maintain theirat) 
ation with their own international union. 


Letter was received from Mr. Wm. J. Spencer enc :os 
ing list of local unions chartered by the united axssovis 
tion, whose membership is composed partially or wh» 
of steam-fitters and steam-fitters helpers, in oppusiti 
to the report circulated that the National Associatio 
Steam-Fitters has increased in membership since the 
revocation of its charter by the A. F. of L. 


Upon the request of the Brooklyn Central Labor Union 
fora decision as to whether or not that organiza‘ion 
should allow a local union of the National Association 
of Steam and Hot-Water Fitters representation, on mo- 
tion it was ordered that Secretary Morrisonshould mail 
to the secretary of the Brooklyn Central Labor Union, 
asthe decision of the E. U.,a copy of circular issued 
under date of June 14, 1904, und signed by the members 
of the E. C. 


Upon the protest of the Central Labor Union of Tam pa 
Fla., against the Painters and Decorators’ Local, No- 
88, for refusal to accept the colored painters to member 
ship, and for protesting against the issuance of a separate 
charter to them by the brotherhood, it was moved and 
adopted that the matter be referred to the officers of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
for action. 


Mr. Timothy Healy, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, complained that 
the International Union of United Brewery Workmen 
failed to comply with thedecision rendered by direction 
of the E. C. at the Scranton meeting; that it has “ boy- 
cotted” one of the brewers in Philadeiphia, Pa., who 
has complied with the decision, and the central body on 
its part has determined to “‘ boycott” two of the brewer- 
ies that refuse to comply with thedecision. He requested 
that a communication be sent to the Central Labor 
Union of Philadelphia, reciting the decision rendered by 
direction of the E. C., urging them to aid in enforcing it. 
It was also stated that, notwithstanding the decision, 
the local union of Brewery Firemen, No. 289, is still al- 
lowed representation in the Central Labor Union. 

It was decided that a letter should be sent to the Central 
Labor Union of Philadel phiacom mendatory of the efforts 
they have made and are making to enforce the decision 
ot the E. C., containing the additional information that 
the E. C. has learned that the brewery workers have 
* boycotted ”’ one of the brewers who has complied with 
the decision, and looks upon such action with disfavor, 
and expresses the hope that the central body, in its ef- 
forts to carry out the decision, shall not fall into the 
same mistaken policy that has veen adopted by the 
brewery workers of placing a “* boycott” upon a fair 
firm. The E. C., after viewing carefully the whole ques- 
tion, takes the position that it is a mistaken policy for 
one organization to place a “ boycott” on a fair firm be 
cause of a difference it may have with another organiza- 
tion. 


Upon the protest of the metal lathers against the 
bridge and structural iron workers for issuing charter 
to a local in Baltimore, composed of seceding members 
of wood, wire and metal lathers, it was moved and 
adopted that as soon as a reply is received from tlie 
bridge and structural iron workers relative to the pro- 
test, the subject-matter, with copy of reply. be submitted 
to the E. C. for their consideration and action. 


In the controversy between the wood, wire, and metal 
lathers and the bridge and structural iron workers, 
regarding jurisdiction in the Baltimore case, it was 
decided that President Gompers notify the organizations 
to carry out the decision rendered by Vice-President 
O’Connell as arbitrator. 


Upon the application of tbe Brotherhood of Cement 
Workers for jurisdiction over cement burners, it was 
decided that no action can be taken. If the local unioa 
of cement burners, No. 8767, of Glens Falls, New Yor, 
transfers its affiliation, voluntarily, to the brotherhoo i, 
the A. F. of L. will enter no objection. 


Upon the protest of the Steam Engineers’ Intern: 
tional Union against the quarrymen taking into their 
organization engineers in quarries, it was decided tht 
a conference not having been held between the two 
organizations, as required by the constitution of the \. 
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F. of L., before protest could be considered, that both 
org (nizations in interest be communicated with and re- 
quested to arrange fora conference to be held at Pitts- 
burg during the time that the A. F, of L. is in conven- 
tion, for the purpose of bringing about a satisfactory 
adjustment. 


Upon protest of the United Association of Plumbers 
against the Chicago Federation of Labor for violating 
the constitution of the A. F. of L. by permitting an in- 
dependent local of steam fitters and helpers to be repre- 
sented 1t Was moved and adopted that Secretary Tilden 
be communicated with and requested to furnish a state- 
ment as to whether or not M. H. Madden, of the steam- 
fitters and helpers’ organization, is a member of the 
United Association of Plumbers, and that he a!so far- 
nish a similar statement from the local unions of 
plumbers located in Chicago. 

President A. B. Grout, of the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers, and Brass Workers’ International 
Union, appeared, requesting A. F. of L. to endorse 
“boycott”? upon the Webrie Stove Co., Newark, Obio, 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago. It was moved 
and adwpted that upon receipt of an application 
in writing from the officers of the metal polishers, 
buffers, etc., giving a concise statement of why “ boy- 
cott” was declared, that the application would take the 
usual course, 


Upon the appeal of the Beer Pump Workers, No. 8#71, 
against the decision of the Boston convention, author- 
izing revocation of its charter for failure to affiliate with 
the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, and Brass Workers’ 
Intern :tional Union, it was moved and adopted that in 
accordance with the action of the last meeting of the 

¢. C., we recommend to the convention that the case be 


It was decided at the Scranton meeting that the E. C., 
in its report to the next convention, would recommend 
that it be the fixed policy of the A. F. of L. that disputes 
between organizations would not be considered unless 
organizations at interest had first made an effort to ad- 
just same and would agree to abide by the decision 
rendered. 


Upon the resolution of the San Francisco convention 
to recommend that the E. C. be instructed to draft a 
constitution for the government of central labor 
unions and submit the same to the next annual conven- 
tion for approval, disapproval, or amendment, it was 
moved and adopted that carrying out of the instructions 
be referred to President Gompers, with authority to 
secure the services of an assistant to compile a general 
constitution for the guidance of central bodies for sub- 
mission to the Pittsburg convention for its approval, 
disapproval, or amendment. 


President Gompers reported he adjusted the differ- 
ences of the various factions and thata charter had been 
issued to the Pavers and Rammermen’s International 
Union. 


Upon the wage scale submitted by the Asphalt Pavers’ 
Union, No. 11914, of Philadelphia, it was moved and 
adopted that the scale be endorsed. 


The following report was submitted of wage scales of 
directly affiliated local unions enforced without strike 
as soon as employers were informed that the A. F. of L. 
had endorsed their aplications: 


From October 1, 1904, to September 18, 1905. 


Derrickmen’s Union 9499, Milford, Mass. 

Paste makers’ Union 10567, San Francisco, Cal. 

Federal Labor Union 10926. Steece, Ohio. 

Op. ical Workers’ Union 10084, Chicago. II1. 

Federal Labor Union 7479, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Stable nen’s Protective Union 10041, Chicago, Ill. 

Tin, steel, Iron, and Graniteware Workers’ Union 
10013, Granite City, Ill. 

Federal Labor Union 8426, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Controversies in regard to wage scales, hours, etc., re- 
po'ted to A. F. of L. office. Adjustment without strike 
through assistance of A. F. of L. organizers or by corre- 
Spend nee, 

Printer,’ Rollermakers’ Union 10688, Chicago, Il. 

Cement Workers’ Union 11082, Wellston, Ohio. 

lr. L. U. 8087, Roanoke, Va. 

Pr. L. U, 11858, Wilmar, Ark. 

h. L. U. #827, Little Falis, N. Y. 

bh. L. U. 8620, Trenton, Ill. 

Other controversies have been reported to this office. 
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Some are now being handled by correspondence. Final 
reports on others have not been made by the unions 
interested. 


Upon the application of the Chainmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union for financial assistance, which organiza- 
tion has 325 men on strike out of a total membership of 
600, and had a 5WJ-cent-u-week assessment upon the 275 
members that were at work, it was moved and adopted 
that if, upon investigation by President Gompers, he 
found it advisable and necessary an appropriation be 
made to the organization to support it in the effort to 
sustain the scale of wages. 


Upon the matter of securing amendment to the immi- 
gration law satisfactory to the A. f. of L., the subject 
was referred to President Gompers with instructions to 
request suggestions trom the members of the E. U., and 
after receiving such suggestions, to draft a report in 
conformity with action of E. C. and the suggestions re- 
ceived for report to the convention. 


Upon the controversy reiative to having the amalga- 
mated giass workers change its title, it was moved and 
adopted that action be deferred. 


It was moved and adopted that as soon as found 
racticable, and funds permitted, an organizer of the A. 
*. of L. be instructed to organize plate gluss workers 
under the jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. 


Upon the proposition of a reissuance of the Union 
Label Bulletin, it was moved and adopted that action be 
deferred until after the meeting of the convention of 
the A. F. of L. at Pittsburg. 


Upon the proposition to prepare and print uniform 
laws for local, federal, and trade unions, it was decided 
that the report submitted by Secretary Morrison be 
turned over to the person selected to draft aconstitution 
— a bodies, and report to the next meeting of 
the E. C. 


Upon the proposition to extend organization work into 
the Philippine Islands, it was decided that President 
Gompers should correspond with all international 
organizations that have local unions in the Philippines, 
and that he submit a report and recommendation to 
the next meeting of the E. C. 


In the matter of the establishment of health farms, for 
the care of members suffering trom tuberculosis, it was 
moved and adopted that when President Gompers 
requests suggestions from members of the E. C relative 
to this proposition at the same time request suggestions 
as to what recommendation, if any, the E. C. should 
make to the Pittsburg convention. 


Messrs. Rudolph F. Bartle and George W, Glading ap- 
peared, representing the American Society of Piate En- 
gravers’ Union, No. 9008, for the purpose of securing the 
assistanceand co-operation of the A. F. of L. to have the 
Plate Printers’ International Association recognize the 
plate engravers. He read the following as the result of a 
meeting held, which was considered a preliminary and 
tentative agreement: 

“1. That the men should be organized in the respective 
craft organizations as thoroughly as possible. 

“2. That both organizations should aid each other to 
the fullest extent of their opportunity and ability. 

“3. That the union label and the union punch be en- 
couraged and aided wherever possible, provided that 
the same does not involve the matters of either organi- 
zation in strike.”’ 

It was moved and adopted that the local independent 
unions of plate engravers in New York. Philade!phia, 
and other points be extended an invitation to affiliate 
with the A. F. of L. under a local charter, preparatory to 
the formation of an international plate engravers’ union. 


Messrs. Bartle and Glading also called the attention of 
the E.C. to the fact that the Geological Survey were 
still importing engravers from foreign shores, and, re- 
quested the A. F, of L. to enter protest to President 
Roosevelt. They were informed that the matier had 
been brought to the attention of President Roosevelt, at 
Oyster Bay, by President Gompers and Vice-President 
Duncan,and the President had stated that he would 
investigate the complaint. 


Secretary Morrison reada communication from James 
J. McKee, secretary of convention committee, at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., which contained the information that the 
committee of arrangements had decided to issue a 
souvenir book and solicit advertisements for the same; 
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that they had been informed that the E. C. of the A. F. 
of L. did not approve of issuing souvenir booxs, and re- 
quested thata telegram be sent to him giving the posi- 
tion taken by the E. C. upon the proposition 

It was moved and adopted that Secretary Morrison 
wire James J. McKee, 44) Sixth avenue, Pittsburg Pa., 
that the issuance of souvenir vooks is in direct viola- 
tion of resolution adopted by the Cincinnati convention 
of the A. F. of L. in 1896, and that the souvenir book 
should not be issued. 


Upon the protest of the Brotherhood of Painters 
against the action of the Baltimore Federation of Labor 
in expelling their local unions from that organization 
for their refusal to bec »me affiiliated with the Building 
Trades Alliance recognized on the part of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor. it was m>ved and adopted that 
reply be made to the Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators that it wasincon~istent on their part tom: ke 
such request of the E. U., inasmuch as they were affiili- 
ated to the A. F.of L.and to the Structural Buinding 
Alliance, both of which were the regular organiz «tions 
of Baltimore, making the complaint; also to state that 
when affiliated central bodies created building trades 
councils (in this instance the Structural Building Trades 
Allian:e, of which the painters are a component part) it 
was constitutional for building trades locals to be parts 
thereof, by virtue of their affiliation in the ce -ntral 
body, and, therefore, we request the international officers 
of the Brotherhood of Painters and- Decorators to notify 
their L.cal unions in Baltimore to reaffiliate with the 
central body and to become part of the Structur +! Build- 
ing (rises Alliance of that city. 


Upon the complaint of the Ameri-an Federation of 
Musicians against an action of the Central T ades and 
Labor Union of Parsons, Kansas, it was moved and 
adopted that the matter be referred to President Gom- 
pers for further correspondence with the centra: body, 
and that he report upou the complaint to the next 
meeting of the E. C. 


It was moved and adopted thatitinerary or itineraries 
be prepared for organizer or organizers in the State of 
Vermont, and they be directed tu take up theorg nizing 
work atas early possible date as opportunity offered. 


Upon a request to seat Dr.‘ ‘harlesStelzle, superintend- 
ent of department of church and ‘abor as fra ernal del- 
egate from Board of Home Missions of the Preshyterian 
Church, it was moved an. adopted thatan invitation be 
extended to Dr Charles Ste!zie, who isa member in good 
standing of the International Association of tachinists, 
to be present at the next convention of the A. F of L. at 
Pittsburg and make an address covering a period of 
thirty minutes; that he be also informed trat the con- 
stitution of the A. F. of L. will not permit ' he a:'tmission 
as delegate of other than representatives of affiliated 
unions 


Upon the application «f a cooperative association for 
endorsement by the A. f. of L., it was decided that the 
request be not grauted. 


Upon the proposition of the Associated Labor Press to 
hold aconvention in Dec-mber and then make a pplica- 
tion to the A. F. of L. fora charter, it was moved and 
adopted that the organization be notified advising it 
against making application, for the reason that only 
organizations of wage-exrners are eligible to re presen- 
tation, and charter could not be ixsued to their associa- 
tion. Alsothat labor press has the best wishes of the 
E. U, for success. 


Upon the application of the Die and Hub Cutters’ 
Mutual Association for charter, it was decided that 
President Gompers shou!d write for full information as 
to the work performed, an‘ if itdia not confll t with 
ene now in existence that the charier be is- 
sued. 


Mr. Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, appeared before the E. C. 
and discussed matters of interest to both the brother- 
hood and the A. F. of L. 


A number of organizatious having grievances against 
particular firms which have been deciared unfair made 
application to the E. C. for indorsement of their action. 
The following is a list of the organizations and firms, 
with the action taken: 

International Printing Pressmen’s Union vs. Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. Deferred for further correspondence 
and effort at adjustment, 
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International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths vs. Amcri- 
can Hoist and Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. ‘\. 
ferred fur further correspondence and effort at adj. .i- 
ment. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths vs. Pevic- 
ham Manufacturing Company, Kingston, N. Y. A»- 
proved, 

United Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steam: (- 
ters, and Steainfitiers’ Help rs of United States and 
Canada vs F. Cappel, Dayton, Ohio. Deferred for fvr- 
ther correspondence and effort at adjustment, and that 
a copy of the injunction issued against the members 5f 
the plumber~’ union in Dayton, Ohio, be secured, a» 1, 
if it contained any unusual f-atures a copy of it be f. r- 
warded to each member of the E. C., and with it «!l 
other information received in the meantime for their 
consideration and action thereon. 

Pocket Kuife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Union vs. New York Knife Company, Walden, 
N_Y. Deferred for further correspondence and effort «t 
adju-tment. 

United Brotherhood of Papermakers of America vs, 
Reminzgton-Martin Paper Company, Norfolk, N. Y, 
(Raymond viile Paper Company, of Raymondville, N. Y., 
and J L, *rost, Norwood, N. Y.). Approved. 

Unite! Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners vs. 
Denton Milling Company of Denton, Tex. Deferred until 
Presid ‘nt Gompers can correspond with the secret airy of 
the International Union of Flour and Cereal Mill Em- 
ployes as to the status of the Denton Milling Company, 
so far as it «ffe:ts that organization; the application 
will then take the usual course. 


Adjourned at 1.39 Friday afternoon, September 22, to 
mert at 8 o’clovk Saturday evening, November 11, 1905, 
at Pittsburg, Pa. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
tothe \merican Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ne-s firm upon the ** We Don’t Patronize ” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor theu uses every endeavor to secure an 
amivable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorize! representative of the American Federation 
of | abor int rview such firm for that purpose. 

After h.ving exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicxubly adjust the matier, and without success, the 
application, together with a full hixtory of the entire 
matievr, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American F+deration of Labor f .rsuch action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the * We Don’t Patonize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
—s the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local unin directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the »ublication of but one firm at any one time. 

When applic«tion is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for is »pproval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor If the 
application be approved by the international union 
Sitmiler course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
atany one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and symps- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Luabor papers please mote 
changes from month to month and copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Bixcuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Car!| Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wer'- 
heim & Sehiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George »nd Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn, (':osby, Milling Co., Minneapoli 
Mi-n.: Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan esting eapeny, of Indianapolis, Inc. 

Pipes.— Wm. Demuth & Uo., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Dave: 

port, lowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. a 
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Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
‘ lothiers’ yon Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbrid 
& Clothier, Philadelph.a, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


ork. 

Corseta.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets, 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co,, Des Moines, Iowa; Cali- 
fornia Glove Uo , Nupa. Cal. 

Hars.—J. 8. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Coillars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zand, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, 
New York city. 

Shoes.- Harney Brus , Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
(hi-ago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Rusxel! Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile —Merrimic Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mas~-. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartiord (‘*rpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville. Til. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders —Geo, M, Hil! (‘o., Chicago, Ill; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn. N. Y 

Newspapers.—Phil«delphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
M>.: W. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 


Pottery and Brick —J. B. Owens Pottery Co, of Zanes 
ville, Ohio; Nori hwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cag», 1.; ©. W.S.ine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio: Harbi-von-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builiers.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; ttassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Uo., Amesbury, Mass 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany. New Britain Conn.;|verJohnson Arms Com- 
pany, Fitchburg. Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Sv racuse, N. Y.: Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. 1.: John Kussell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Ma-s; \thas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Maxs,; Henry Disston & Co., Philadel 
Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin 
fo, and & F. Corbin Uo.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & (Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tron and Steet, —I\linois lron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, IIL: Carb -rundum Company, Niagara 
ralis, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Comp«ny, Toronto, Ont.; Sattiey 
Manufacturing Comp «ny, Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Nerdle Company, tranklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom ‘ompany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoin Iron 
Works (F. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt.: Art Metal ‘onstruction Company, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; Erie: ity Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y.; 
Singer Sewing Maciine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Na- 
tional Eleva'or and Machine Company, Hones- 
dale, Pa.; Pitt-burg Expanded Metal Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Iron, Ar hitectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves —Germer “ove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stoves “anges,and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; 
Wrought Iron Range (o., St. Louis, Mo, 


WooD aNd FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Comp yny, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. t.ouis Mo. 

Baskets.—Williams M:nufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dust: rs.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio: Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill. 

Carriages.—Crane. Breed & (o., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 

ny (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 
Soarpeny), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; 
Elgin Butter Tub ompany, Elgin, [1!.; Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company, of Poplur Bluff, Mo. 

China.—-Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

/urniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 

O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; reli 
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Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 

Co., Cincinnati, Obio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 
ny, St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 
anufacturing Association, 

Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf.—_W. H. Kemp Compane, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, I11.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 


rand Rapids, Mich. 


Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.: A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more, Mad. 

Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo. Ind.; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ill. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 

Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; J. L. 
‘rost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.;) Potter Wall Paper 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches.— Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
= Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 

os. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Burlap.—H. B.Wiggins’ Son’s Company, Bloomfield, N.J. 

Bill Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas Taylor 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, AUGUST, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 1,576 unions making returns for August, 1905, 
with an aggregate membership of 138,467, there were 58 
per cent without employment. In the preceding month 
926 unions, with a membership of 86,253, reported 2 per 
cent without employment 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
light line for 1904. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT,:SEPTEMBER, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 702 unions making returns for September, with 
an aggregate membership of 41,148, there were 3.7 per 
cent without employment. In the preceding month 
1,576 unions, with a membership of 138,467, reported 5.8 
per cent without employment. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
light line for 1904. 


Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 25, 1905. 
To All Affiliate. Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

Sr. PAUL AND TACOMA LUMBER Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

GRAY’S HARBOR COMMERCIAL Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 

PECKHAM MANUFACTURING Co., Kingston, N. Y. 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of September, 1905. (The months are ab- 
breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 

1, Balance on hand September 1, 1905 $103,323 34 
ae and wagon worke-s intl, tax, a, 


46 50 
Federai labor 6115, tax, j, j, a, $7. rx d f, $7.10 14 20 
Federal labor 9133, tax, aug, $2; d f, $2. 4 00 
a labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 
2 50 
Central labor union, Cincinnati, Ohio, tax, 
may, ’05, to and incl apr, ’06, 10 00 
Trades _— Ay ~ pentane Carlinville, Ill, vam, 
m,Jj, J, 4 
Laporers: pi ly 10191, ‘sup... 
Steel plate transferrers asso of A 8956, tax, 
pe LA 2 Re 
Trades council, Benton, Ill, sup .. 
Labor and trades assem, Litehfield, Ti, ‘sup 
Federal labor 11311, sup 
Federal labor 7479, sup 
. Federal labor 11823, tax, aug, $2.50; 
Federal lavor 97vl, tax, j, a, 8, $5.10; 
Federal labor 9368, tax, j,J, a, $12 20; 
Federal labor 7087, tax, j, a, $12.50 
sup, 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Suspendermakers 965), sup... 
Ceramic, mosaic, and cnenuntio ‘tile layers 
and helpers intl, sup 
Cigarmakers intl of A, tax, m, j,j. 
Machinists helpers 9713, sup 


a 
s 
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5. Agricultural workers 11901, tax, bal june, $1; 
af, 


Vegetable Pri’ button makers 7546, “tax, 
aug, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
Newsboys 10414, tax, id 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, ‘au 
0 


Postoftice clerks 87(3, tax, july, $15; d f, $14.. 

Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, B, aug, 05.00; 


Suspender workers 9480, ‘sup. 
— labor 11747, tax, j,a, 70c; d f, 70c; sup, 


Sawmill employes 10039, sup 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, ang, $8.10; d f, 
$3.10; sup, d0c 

Federal labor 1 


Federal labor 11345, tax, aug, $2.75; $6 $2.75... 
Federal! labor 8060, tax, sept, $4.15; d f, $4 15... 
Federal labor 11802, tax, july, $1.25; d f, > 25. 
Federal labor 10926, tax, sept, $2.85; d a 
Federal labor 11006, tax, ong, $3.7. 79} d 
Federal labor 8426, tax, ja a 

Federal labor 9886, tax, j ii, a, $1 05; a 

Federal labor 11579, tax, may, $2; d f, 
as labor union Ada, I 


j, a, 
Trades ‘council, ‘D 


m, j,j. 
Ceniral iabor union, Jefferson City, Mo, tax, 


m, 

Ceniral ‘trades and labor ‘council, "Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, a, 

Central labor eaiee, Burlington, Vt, tax, m, 


United” bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, aug.. sbihiiehenchimamainidiion 

Intl of slate ‘workers, tax july... 

United textile workers of A, tax, a, 8, 0 

United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, 


july 
Intl typographical union. ta 
Brushmakers inti union, tax, i, a 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, aug 
Intl — of fur workers, of U S and Can, 
tax, 


. Federal labor 9371, tax, aug, 3 


; df, 35e 
Federal labor 10337, tax, m, j, rt 50: d f, oe -” 
Federal labor 11270, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, $2.5( 
Stone pavers, sidewalk layers, and curb a 
ters 11258, tax, aug, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 
Lobster fishermens 11886, tax, a, s, $3; d f, $3 
Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, j, f, m 
Central tradesand labor council, Bridgeton, 
N J, tax, f, m, a, m, j,j 
Piano and organ workers intl of A, asst.. 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazza workers 10263 
tax, J, a, s, $3; a f, $3; sup, $ 


. Federal labor 10824, tax, june, 70¢; d f, 70¢ 


Intl bro of papermakers, tax, oct, 04, to and 
clud sept, ’U5. 
— oer eounell Oakland, Cal, tax, m, 


Rag inspeciors iis, tax, oct, 1 < i $10...... 

ral labor 10334, tax, a, 5. 8, $1.7 f, $1.75.. 

Hospital attendants p prot 8097, ax’ cept, bas -90; 

» $l 

Carbonated water workers. 11574, “tax, ‘aug, 
$1.80; d f, $1.+0 

Cigar nee tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
aug, $3; d f, 

Trades and labor wre Mt Vernon, Ill, 
tax, m, a, m, J, 

af Wee labor’ ious. ‘tax, j.J 


Federal labor 11812, su 
Federal labor 6697, sup 
Stove mounters intl union, sup 





150 00 


750 00 
210 44 

5 37 
11 00 
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—- ee 11481, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1; 11. Federal labor 11658, tax, a, s, $5; d f, $5. 


ke] 


sup, 3 
, Sheet joggers 11951, sup.. 
The granite cutters intl #8so ‘of A, ‘sup... 
—— ved labor cuvuncil, Oneonta, N Y, 
ta 
Federal labor 9463, ‘tax aug, $1.85; d f, $1. 85... 
Federal labor 11061, tax, sept, ot ‘a 4 
Federal labor 8:39, tax, j, a, 
Federal labor 8152, tax, j. 
Federal labor 11716, tax, j, a, $1; d 
Federal labor 1U3 7, tax, sept, . 
Lehr tenders and ‘shove boys 7888, tax, j, a, 
8, $6; d f, $6 
Stone pavers 11394, tax, july, 6 0; d f, $1.50; 
assess, 9Uc. 
Fibre pressmen ‘9331, ‘tax, ‘a, 's, "$3.50; ‘a f $3.50 
ev em potters 83u2, tax, j, Jj, a, "$5.40; df, 


Bootblacks 11623, tax ‘sept, ee; d t 90e 
Fishermens prot 

Laborers prot 11002, tax, Je i oY $3. 

Federal! labor 6876, tax, j, a, $ 

Federal labor 8087, tax, a, 8, 3.50; df, 
Federal labor 10816, tax, aug, $5; d f, $5. 
Carbonated water workers 11845, sup .... 
Federal labor 11423, tax, sept, $1.90; d f, $1.90; 


Lotiter t fishermens 11887, tax, aug, 80c; d f, 
80c .. 
Intl slate and tile roofers of A, ‘tax, ‘ a, s, O, 


n, d... 
. Cen.ral trades and y-uned council, New 
Orleans, La, tax, j, a, 
Labor council, Kern Co, Cal, tax, a, m, j, j, 
8, 0, acct n 
Labor beara Galveston, Tex, tax, m, j, j, 


m, j,j, a, 
Central Labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, m 
Federal labor 832s, tax, j, Jj, ‘$1. 30; o5 si. 
Federal labor 185, tax, aug, $! D5; a x 
ex fh wend 9762, tax, m, ee + a ‘ti 75; 
f. 


sup, $3.50 
Stone masons 7049, tax, aug, $6 
Icemens prot 10176, tax, au i. so er f, $1.85.. 
we x) we and helpers 10835, tax, aug, $4.50; 
a D 
Laborers prot 10*42, tax. sept, 90c; d f, 90c 
ious fishermens 11923, tax, aug, $1.70; d f, 


Twine stringers 116382, tax, aug, 50c; d f, 50c... 

Federal labor 9373, tux. a, 8, $3.5); d f, $3.50... 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, aug 

Monongahela valley central trades council, 
Charleroi, Pa, sup 

= werkers 7180, tax, sept, $5.65; d f, 


up, 0c 
Aluminum workers 8261, 
d f, $12.50; sup, $25 35 
‘ Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, a, 8.0 
Trades and labor as-em, Covington, Ky, 
tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0. 
Wood, wire, ‘and metal lathers intl, tax, a.s 
Central trades and la ner council, Roe hester, 
N Y, tax, m, jj, a,s,o 
Labor council, San ‘Fremseioce, Cal, tax, * 


J.J 
Federal labor 11477, tax, sept, 80c: d § ‘0c. 
Federal labor 1109, tax, aug, $l: d t, $ 
Federal labor 9135 tax, s pt, $1.30; df, ‘a 30... 
Federal labor 724 tax. aug, 55c; . 5S5e 
Federal labor 11124, tax, sept. 60c; d f, 60c 
Federal labor 8769, tax. aug, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
Federal labor 667, t« x, sept, $1 75: df, $1.75... 
Federal labor 11514, tax, Jj, a, 70c; d f, 70¢e........ 
Federal labor 11535, tux, June, $2; d f, $2 
ree labor 11851, tax, m, J, Jj, $21.15; d f 
Federal labor 7187, tax, ‘jane, $4 "5; a t. $1.35. 
Federal labor 888. tax. aug, $4.80 d f, $4.80 .. 
Federal labor 9079, tux. jj, a, $8; d 
Federal labor 11887, tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
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Federal labor 11519, tax, j, a, Uhr 75; d f, $3.75 
Federal! labor 8281, tax, 3: a, $6. 
Federal] labor 9626, tax, | sa 
Sewer diggers 8062, taa, aug, $3: af. $3. 

Cut nail workers 70.9, tax, aug, '$1.05; df, $1.05 
Cloth spongers and refinishers 10354, tax, j, 

a, $1 2u; d f, $1.20 
ey ee workers 10983, ‘tax, j «% a, ‘ei. 60; a f, 
1.50 


wees 
s2sess 


— 
— 


Baseball makers 10929. tax, aug. 9c; d f, “Que. 

Alsea ay fishermens prot 11622, tax, sept, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25. 

—— operators ‘9887, ‘tax, sept, $2.65; af, 
2 


Nail mill emplos es 9987, tax, a, 8, $2; d f, $2.. 
Horse-nail workers 10582, tax, j, a, 8, $1. 20; 


o Pa wo moO to 
es s es 


— 
— 


~ $4.20 
Tri- -City labor | -ongress, Rock Island, Ih, 

tax, a, m, j cose 
Centra labor union, Auburn, 


J. j... 

Trades and labor assem, O'Fallon, Til, tax, 

a, 8, O, 

Trades ana labor assem, “Charieston, s 3, 
tax, a, m, j, acct j 

Lobster fishermens 11843, tax, “sept, "$5.55; ‘af, 
$5.55; sup, $ 

Central labor =. Lorain, Ohio, tax, m, 
J,.j, $2.50; sup, We 

_ * labor 8583, ‘Tax, ‘aug. $2; d f, #2; ‘sup, 


Suspender ‘workers 1(093. sup... 

Centrallabor union, Ashland, Wie, ‘sup.. 

Icemens prot $254, sup 

Trades council, he Ad and Menominee, 
Wis, sup 

Central labor council, Seattle, Wash, and 
vicinity. sup 

. Natl bro of operative potters, tax, j,a,s 

Coopers intl of N A, tax, a, m, j, ij. a,8 

United batters of N’ A, tax, a,s8 

Federal! labor, 10621, tux, m, j.J, 2. d f, $2. 

Federal labor 11478, tax. auy, $2: df, $2 

Federal labor 9713, tax, a, s, $1;d t $s 

Federal labor 10746, tax, j. i, a, $9; d f, $9. 


— 
-a 


RES i) 
SSSssens & S8ss 


— 
DO me 





“Im Co 09 mc cobsh> ce bonoRs 
$83 2 28 388 gs Sas 


— 
-_or 


— 
CaORIS Be COM ROD e DD Oo 


SS8ssS SsS¥8sssse S ss 


4A MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


































13. 









































870 


12. 


14. 


Federal labor 7155, tax, m, j. j, $1.35; df, $1.85 
Central labor union, pede Muss, tax, 
a, m,j, acctj .... alii aiiinin sennhanines 
Federated trades council. “Madison, Wis, 
tax, may, "5, toand includ, apr, "6. 
Central trades and yee Augustine, Fia, 
tax, m,j,j accta 
Cen' ral trades council, Little ‘Rock, “Ark, 
Bis GIN Sit Ie wepniiochns: cctgseeieiesenids sears eens aienemneie 
Goutal es union, Iola, Kans, tax, j f, m. 
Agricultural workers 11762, tax, july, $l; 
iA aia". atiihty <idapiaeinaseliniiiagihblaiaie Raab mead pesceemiedanetalon 
Agri ' altaral “workers 11902, tax, sept, $2.50; 
at —_ CE aC enE Le 
Agricultural laborers 11873, tax, aug, $2 50; 
gM enggeetoes : 
Women’s prot 11846. tax, july, 7Tedf,7 
Agricultural workers Tim2 , tax, aug, $2. 
SIT a.vcnleivent uertuni eeabiteheidideiteildiniin: gia danibienaalip 
Suspendermakers 10342, 
i 


Agricultural workers 10008, fax, aug, 7c; ‘af, 
74e 







tax, sept, %ue; d f, 


“tax, “aug, 


Back ‘tenders ‘and rollers ‘11937, 
$8.10. d f. $3.10 

Undertakers 949 tax, sept, $1. 50; d f, $1.5"... 

Agricultural workers 1106, tax, july, $1; 
d f, $1; sup, $1 

Federal labor 8326, tax, sept, 75c; af, 75¢; sup, 


Fede labor 9650, tax, sept, $7.50; ‘a f, $7.50; 
suv, $18 pecagees 
Grain handlers Tats, ‘tax, i, -_ ‘a, “$4.0: 
aaa ee 
Laborers oon 8249, i. aX, j.a, 8, $4 150; df, $i. 50; 
sup, $175 .. 
Fede — jlubor 8398, “tax, ‘sept, ‘gi. 20; ‘a = $1. 20; 
I II cei ties’. ataune eveegeent ates ®: mnationiibds. <eentamms 
Fed. rut (a ‘11664, “tax, ‘sept, ‘$i. 20; ‘a f, $1.20; 
su 1.8) 
Federal lnbor 10829, ‘tax, ‘aug, $3. 25; ‘a f. 8. 25; 
sup, 
Central trades and labor assem, ‘Oklahoma 
City, O T, tax, j,j, a, 5, 0, 
Ceramic, mosaic, and enenuatie tile layers 
and helwvers intl, tax, a,s 
Amal lace curtsin operatives of A, tax, a, 8. 
Intl alliance of theatrical or. employes, 
tax, nev, 4 toand inel oct, 
Journeymen tailors of A. tax 
ae Ya tee and florists 10615, faz, “ais, $1.40; 
d f. $1.4' : 











Conl handlers 9022, tax, a, 8,8; 4 £8 

Music engravers 11809, tax, aug, $1.65 
$1 65. 

kanes & fishermens ‘11834, ‘tax, ‘< J a, ‘$2. 30; 
f. #3 


sd f, 


Bonthincks prot 9923, tax, Ay ‘m, $1; EAE ese 
NY ee, co employes prot 11824, tax, 
a" $1.23: df, $1.25 .... 

Spring fitters LIXL', tax, sept, "$2 20; df, $2 20. 

Lab -rers prot 8856, tax sept. $1.35; d f, $1.35. 

7 trades couucil, Orange, NJ, tax, 


J 
gnén and labor “federation, “New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, m,Jj,J ..... -.... °°" 
Federal lab or 72 31, tax, J. a. $5.20: d@ f, $5 39... 
Federal labor 9 <3, tax, aus, 9, - d f $1.75.. 
Federal Libor W875, tax, J. j. a, $3; df, $8 
Federal labor 10161, tax, m, 4 ye 5, J, vanes 
d f, $!.65 ane . 
Federal inbor 11761, tax, ‘sept, ‘50c; df. 
Federal labor 1184, tax, aug, $1; df, $1: =a, 


$l. 
Horse-nail makers 8633, tax, i, 2: a, 8, $6; da f, 
$4; sup, $). 
Federal labor 11270, sup .... 
ot labor 11912, tax, aug, ‘6c 





i df, 0c; 
Trades and labor ‘assem, “Marietta, “Ohio, 


tax, m, 
Tradex und labor assem, ‘Virden, ‘Til, ‘tax, @ 


m, Jj 
Federal labor 8620, ‘tax, sept, #2 df. ry 
Federal labor 8770, tax, sept, $1.15; ‘. f. $1.15.. 
F: deral labor 11871, tax, aug, $! 8; d f, $1.85, 
Federal labor 1'891, tax, j, a, 8, $4.20; a f. $4.20 
Federal labor 11925, tax, sept, 4%e: d f, 40c..... 
Bootbliacks prot 11516, tax, m, j. j, a, 8, % $3; 








Boda and ‘mineral water ‘pottiers ‘[os3s, ‘tax, 

t, $1.75; df, $1.7: nine 
Fibre “workers 7185, eS aug, S: “af. $... Lcostenes 
7 eave employes asso 10416, tax, a, 8, $4; 








$2 70 
8 00 
10 00 
3 00 
2 50 

50 


2 00 


910 
0 75 
2 65 
4 25 
7 00 
5 85 


17 53 
7 60 


383 00 
160 00 


2 80 
10 00 
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SAMUEL omens Prest. 





HAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y ba Treas. 


THE 






. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 


David B. Crockett Company 


Ww are the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 


of 
Co 


Nos. 
servative. 


go 


manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 


by 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Genuine Spar 
mposition, and 
l and 2 Pre- 
These 


ods we have 


a process exclu- 





siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 


best materials ever used as Varnishes. 


defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


We warrant and will 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick. peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 


Hand-Book, Sample Boarvus, or samples of our goods. 
If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 


Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 





14, 


16. 


House movers 10720, tax, aug, 65c; d f. 65c.... 

Icemens prot 9244, tax, a, s, $4.50; d f, ot si: 

ene 11929, tax, aug, $1.50; d 1, $1.50 
pup, $1.:0........ 

gatiice & prot 11888, ‘tax, aug, $1. i ‘af. ‘$4. 75. 

Asphalt pavers 10518, tax, july. $ 

eee prot 8970, tax, m, j, 18 80; df, 


$l 
—> employes 10041, “tax, ‘june, "$2.50; “af, 
eget a ANE ECE AINE 
sakes fishermens 11924, tax, aug, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10: sup, x0c, 
Granite workers 9289, tax, sept, $2.25; d f, 
$2.25; sup, 50c. 
Milkers prot 8861, ‘tax, sept, ‘$12.50; ‘a f, $12.50; 
sup, 50c.. 
De corators, “costumers, “and ‘badgemakers 
11553, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 6c; sup. $5 
ee prot 1v297, tax, sept, $4.75; d f, $4.75; 
RE cacins< <>. . seubpaieeeniien Mauaiipionssnionneienes 
Federal labor 11741, tax, may, 50c; d f, — 
GRIER, cecineen, casastenstine senvinannmensistoenversnnnty 
Lobster fishermens 11954, sup ..... 
Central trades and labor coun il, 
Girardeau, Mo, su 
Granite cutters intl asso of A, tax, j. a, 8. 
Quarry workers intl of N A, tax, aug. 
Intl compressed air workers, tax, j, a. 
Am fed of musicians, tax, sept... 
Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax. j,a 
Int! bro of blacksmiths, tax, bal m, j, eon 
accta. pnisieinn 
Marcelino’ Ramirez. ‘Fajardo, P R. ‘sup. canens 
Int! of the journeymen horseshoers of U 8S 
and Canada, tax, m.Jj.j.a e - sateannseidligiinliaiaieas 
Stove mounters intl, tax. j, a. 
Amal asso of street and slecizio ry em- 
ployees of A, tax, j,a.s 
a qmanee bill posters ‘and billers ofA, 





Cape 








x, J. a, 
Intl siercotypers and electrotypers union, 
tax, a 
central "her union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 


Federal labor 11200, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, $2.10; 


United ‘labor’ congress, ‘Mahoming co, ‘Ohio, 
tax, m, Jj, j 





$1 30 
9 00 


25 50 


6 20 
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CHARACTER 


That every ingredient must 
be of choicest selection, and 
the brewing, fermenting, 
aging—and so on—faultless, 
is told in the taste— 


BLATZ 


Wiener Beer 


—But there’s something 
else: an indescribable ele- 
ment that gives to Wiener 
its striking individuality. 
In a word, it is Character. 
There’s a most satisfying, 
grateful flavorthat isalways 
a distinct Blatz quality. 


Val Blatz Brewing Co. 
MILWAUKEE. 
Always the Same Good Old “‘Blatz.”’ 
ASK YOUR DEALER. 











Central trades aud labor assem, Beaumont, 
Tex, tax, f, m,a, m, J, j... 

Central tradesand labor council, Pendleton, 
Ore, tax, d, 04, j, f, m, a, m 

Federal labor 7428, tax, a, 8, 80c;d f, 80c. 

Federal! labor 1187, tax, m, a, $l. 85; d f, $1.85 

Federal labor 11449, tax, aug, 


15. Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, 


2 


tax, m,j,Jj 


16. Federal labor 9504, tax, sept, 5c; d f, 5Uc....... 


Federal labor 99H, tux, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Federal iavor 10261, tax, uuy, 45c; d f, 4oc 
Fede:al labur lus3, tux, a, m, Jj, $1.05; df, 


$1. 
Federal labor 10919, tax, a, 8, $3.10; d f, $8 10... 
Federat lavor 11020, tax, J j.a,$ 20; d f, $i. 20 
Federal labor 11513, tax, aug, $7.55; d f, #7. 15... 
Federal labor Li8ti, tax, aug, $1.70; df, $1.7u.. 
Ceutral trades and labor council, Cosboc- 
ton, Uhio, tax,a, m,j .. 
Trades and labor assem, Jacksonville, Til, 
tax, m, j,j. 
Trad: s and iabor assem, Ogden, “Utah, ‘sup 
Lvcom tive hustiers and helpers 11804, tax, 
aug, $3 25; d f, $3 20: sup, 60c - 
Me.al polishers, gamagine platers, “ele, ‘tax, ™m, 


J, Jj,a 
Federal labor 9720, ‘su 
Central labor union, Roc kiand, “Mass, tax, 
tax, f, m, a, $2.50; sup, 5 
Central trades and labour, © Salva, ‘li, sup. 
Federal labor 11795, tax, J, a, $1.90; ‘af 


. Stoneware potters 11598, ‘ta , aug, 80 


Fish —— = 10095, tax, j,j, a, 8, 0, ‘* 
$1.50; d f, $4. 0... ‘ 

Boomer rs 41, a, ‘sept, $1 50; d f, $1.50... 

Tiemakers 11239, tax, sept. Joc; d f, 75c. 

Machin hanus 1.933, tax, a, 8, $4; d f, 
sup, 

Wax and pilaster model ‘makers’ 11438, “tax, 
sept, 90c; d f, We ‘ 

Hoxpital nurses and employes 10597, ‘tax, 
aug $1.40; d f, $4.40; su 

Pile drivers 96 1. tax, J, -P a. $4; d ft ‘$3 

Gas workers 10678, tax, aug, $1. 45; fr, $4.45. 

Metro axso of doubie d' - hoisters ruuners 
11275, tax, J, J, $3 74; d £, $3.70 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, aug, $15; af. $15... 

—_ employes 11425, tax aug ae f, 


Stablemens prot 10018, tax ™ * :df, 
we ee workers 11885, tax, July, 2 10; 
2.1 
A 19233 tural workers 11885, tax, “aug. "$2.35; 
Sawinill » workers 11826, tax, sept, $1.30; d f, 
l 


Bottle sorters a ‘and handlers 11759, tax, a, 8, 

Co Ks snd Waiters 10968, “tex, ‘sept, "$9.30; 

Pavers, curbers, and rammers" ‘9331, ‘tax, a, 
8, $3 50; d f, $3.40 

Postoffice clerks 871 703, tax. aug, $5; 4 ft. $15... 

Horse-nail makers p and b 6170, tax, a, s, 
$13; d f, $13 .. 


a 
ND 
—- 


«®@ 


bobo to colnet 


S. sae » = moe rs n -_ 
SS 83 888 € S S88 sR SB SS S SF BS SSBES ESE 


— 
Ld] 


Om or on 


2.65; d f, $2.65.. 

Federal labor 11722 tux, aug. 6.c; d f, 65c 

Well drillers and helpers 11952, sup.. 

Federal labor 9710, tax, aug, $3: d f, 

Federal labor 11651, tax, m, j, $1 90: 4 f, “ 

Egg 5 aan 87 05, tax, j, a, 8, $24.60; af, 
$21 


Agricultural laborers 11872, tax, “bal ‘aug, 
We; d f,70e 
Plumbing and si-amflting supply house 
workers wel", tax, j.j. a, 8 « f, $1.50... 
Laborers prot RUT. tax, J.a, ‘Sir. 55: df. $1'.°5. 
Brewery laborers L' 877, tax, sept, $1; df, $1.. 
Laborers prot !1117, tax, j, J. a, $1.9): d f,$ 95 
Federal! labor #391, tax, m, J. Jj. a, $2: d f, $2... 
Federal labor 9445, tax, a, 8, $4.30; d f, 
Federal labor 945, tux, Jj, 4, 8, $4.50: d 
Federal labor 10818, tax, aug, $2.59; d 
Federal tabur 11139, tax, a, 8. $1: d 
Federal labor 11185, tax, sept, $1.80; 
Federal labor 11988, tax, aug, $!. 05; ‘arg. 
Federal labor 10964, tax, xug, $1.2); d £, $1. 
Federal labor 1'491, tax, j. a, #1.30;d f, $1. n. 
Trades assembly, Eldorado, Ill, iax, a, m, 


= 
= 


= 8 we 
S$ 8 S$ssss2es sg 


Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
aug, $7.10; d f, $7.10. 


7. 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, sept, 40c; d f, 
40c 


Cemetery empioyees 10631, tax, sept, $7.50; 

‘ see sees 

Fibre sanders 7 298, ‘tax, ‘aug, $1.35; d f. $1.35... 

Annealers prot ‘8721, tax, sept, 45c; d f, 45c..... 

Sewer ont nm workers 7319, tax, aug, 
$7 50: d f, 

Piseeae ‘and, gardeners 10726, tax, aug, ‘$13 ‘35; 


OH rororowrmcamcn fs 
SS 8 S8s838s285S= 


yy peo 
Central labor union, “Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va, tax, m,a,m,j j,a 
Central labor union, Ply mouth, Pa, tax, 8, 


a 


Fedral labor 9418. sap . 
Suspender oo 11095, tax, m 

$2; d f. $2; sup. 
Federal labor 11953. sup ine 
Luborers prot 10655, tax, a, s, 70e; d f, 7M. ..... 
Gane workers prot 11790, tax, aug, $2.30; d f, 


Centrai 7 union, Rock ford, Ill, “tax, “m, 


+J,% 
Feiisration c of labor, Springfeld, In, ‘tax, m, 
Granite polishers and laborers 10306, tax, — labor ‘union, ‘Vineland, NJ, ‘tax, ra 
sept, $2.55; d f, $2.55 m a, m,j.j 
Teispuene Gmpragecs 100m, tax, aug, 45c; d f, Georgia xtate fed of ‘jabor, tax, ‘dec, 704, ‘to 
and incl nov, '%5.. 
Ind:ana state fd of labor, tax, ‘nm. * . ‘a. , ‘0 
Ts glass workers intl asso of A, pesond + 
Intl of slate workers, tax. "a, 2. 
The order of railroad telegraphers, tax,j. a, 8 
Watch case engravers intl asso of A, ta: 


25 
Federal labor $170, tax, j, j, a, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
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Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


» LION BRAND 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but alway: 


. safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 


Try a Can. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 


91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 


Do it Now. 





18. Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers > 


liauce, tax, J, a, 8.. eeeaaemnnned 
Women’s eeee rot 11956, sup... 
Federal labor 11957, sup... 
Federal labor 11958, sup 
Foremen blasters 11955, sup... 
Inti glove workers of A, sup... 
As-orters and packers 8316, su} 
Laborers prot 11v31, tax, sept, 
sup 
CE KX ppiegaie, Trenton, N 2 ‘su 
ey labor 8563, tsa, sept, $1 35; “ad < ‘fi “35; 


p, 50c... 
Federal labor 11333, tax, ‘sept, $1. ‘55; ‘a f, $i. “55; 


i af, f, $2.90; 


Fede) rh labor 11459, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1; 
su 1 
Federal labor 11812, tax, , paced da | aS 


t,é 
Federal labor 10334. ‘sup 
Hat and cap leather rar band cutters 
11307, 'ax, aug, $2.10: d f, 
Cemetery employes 11848, hy aug, "BOe; a t 
Sue 
— workers 11407, “tax, j, y & a, 450; “a L 
1.50 i 


City firemens prot 11481, tax. sep . $15; df, 
Pavers prot. 8895, tax, sept, $1.44; d f, $1.50 
Laborers prot 9105, tax. aug, $5; ‘d 1, $5. 
Federal labor 6998, tax, j, a, 8, $2.50; d f, $2 50 
Federal! labor 8227, tax, j. j. », $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
ag — labor union, Brockton, Mass, tax, 


Trades and labor assem, Ft Madison, Iowa, 
tax, a, m, 
Central labor “union, ‘Omaha, Neb, ‘tax, ‘mn, 


Tiades and labor assem, ro Moines, Iowa, 
tax, nov, 01, toand inel oc 

Federation tw labor, Cedar — ‘Towa, 
tax. a, m 

Washington state federalion of ee, panes 
may '5, to and incl apr, ’06... 

Retail clerks intl] prot asso, assess. 

oe gold beaters nat! union of A, tax, j, 


Uphoteterers intl of N A, tax, a, 8 
Agriculturs#l workers 11935, sup 

Mill workers 119-6, tax, aug, $1; Pat $1; aap. 
Federal labor 8306, sup. 

Lal-orers prot 9558, tax, sept, $2.50: ad f, $2.50... 
Federal la bor 8339, t«x,j, a. 8 $11.25: at, rd 
Federal labor 10762, tax, m. j, j, a, $2.80; 


o mm OHO 
8 88 SsE 


=~ 
~ 
= 


. Laborers, excavators, and 


20. Poses labor 10486, tax, sept, $2.05; d f, $2.05; 


up, 
Federal labor 88051, tax, a, 8, 90c; d f, 90c 
Federal labor 10917, tax, aug, 40¢; d ,, 406. 
House shorers and movers 7417, tax, a, 8, 0, 
n, d, $5; d f, $5... 
Pipe cutters asso 11667, ‘tax, <> "a, $10; “a f, #0. 
at employes prot 11820, tax, aug, $1 35; d 


a, 

Federated wnees and laborcouncil, Fresno, 
Cal, tax, a, m. j 

Suspender worker~ 11294, tax, sept, $1.70; d f, 


Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, 
Trades — Sener amen, Cortland, N ‘tax, 


m. J.J 

Centrai trades and labor council, Roanoke, 
Va, tax, a, m, j... 

United mine workers of A, tax, aug .. 

Icemens 9990, tax, a, 8, $2.50; af, 'g2.50; sup, ile 

Int! photo engravers, tax, aug 

Iron molders of N A, tax, Jj. a,s 

Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax. bal, a, s 

United cloth hat and cap makers of N A, 
tax, m, j, j, a. 

Trades and labor assem, Pontiac, ill. ‘sup. 

Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, lax, 
™m. &, Mm, $2.50: sup, $2.50.. 

ee and labor assem, New aeuene, : Til, 

+ J, J, & 8, $3.34; sup, 6c eacsens 
United textile workers of A, sup .. 
a labor 4. Middletown, N 7, tax, 
n. J. j, 82 50; su 

mae blacks prot 

Suspender workers 1083. a acct sup 

rockmens 11679, 
tux, sept, $2.50: d f, $2 50 

Laborers prot 9549. tax, a, 8, $3.10; d f, $3.10... 

Federal labor L0R88%, tax, j, a. 8, $2.25: 4 f. $).25 

Federal labor 8962, tax, j, a, $3.90; d f, $3.99... 

Federal labor 8116, tax. a, s, 0, $3.75; a f. $2.75 

—— fishermens 11881, tax, aug, $1.40; d f, 


eo Nwaeoo 
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| ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPARY, ® 





TEA AND COFFEE POTS 





High Grade Metal Specialties 


OCHESTER 


NEW YORK 











21. Embossers prot 10821, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, $17.50; 
$17.50 


Hair spinners 10399, fen, july, $l;af,$ 

Newsboys prot 9077. ta 

Hat trimmers 11594, y—% nae -$l 75; a f, i. % 

Stone pavers 11394, tax, a, s, f, 

Pipe layers 9744, tax, aug, $1. 3 d f, $1.50, 

Suspender workers |i , tax, a, 8, 'B; 

Federal! tabor 11833, tax, june, gue; d f£, 90c.. 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, a, s, $l. 20; 
d f. $1.20 

Gravel, composite, and ‘waterproof. roofers 
9893, tax, j, a, $83; 

Trades and labor hit Ottawa, Til, tax, 


j,j,a fette 
Centrai “trndies “council, Pittsburg, ‘Pa, tax, 
Central tradesand labor council, Zanesville, 

Ohio, tax, may, ’05, to and inci apr, 06 
Trades council, Cc umberland, Md, tax, m,j, 
Trades and labor assem, Decatur, Il, tax, f, 

SI. sanaciincannicinatiénlinnenia, egé-naaiaadmeanitianiieneiaimants 
Central trades and net eouncil, Fort 

Smith, Ark, tax. a, 

— ‘labor union, "Pottsville, ‘Pa, tax, v4 


labor union, Waltham Le “wnenng 

Watertown, Mass, tax, m,j,j.a 

Trades and labor X esnemmene ‘Pooksk ill, . Se 
tax, a, m,j,j.a 

Trades 4g a 
a, m, j, Jj, ‘ 

Central ghee council, “Hartford, “Ar . 
m,a,m,j,j,a 

Tobacco workers intl union, tax, oct, ’04, to 
and incl sept, 05 

United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
aug 

Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, sup 

—_ labor 10279, tax, aug, $2.90; d f, $2. 90; 
sup, 

Well drillers and helpers 11952, sup... 

Newsboys 118s9, tax, j, J, a, $1; sup, $1 

Federal labor 9174, ‘tax! m, j, j, a, $1.40; a f, 
$1.40; sup, 20c 

Fed trades council, Waukesha, W is, ‘tax, mn, 


Crawiordsv ille, Ind 


Trades and labor council, Ionia, Mich, sup.. 
Intl bro of Guatey employes, tax, j. a, 8, 
$14.76; sup, $5.35....... sae 
. Hat shop laborers 8839, tax, } j. $2; d f, $2 
Labor council, Cadillac, Mich; tax,j,j,a 
Trades and labor assem, Breese, Ill, ‘tax, 


j,j,@ 
Central labor union, Bellows Falls, Vt, omy 


Federal labor 10998; ‘tax, ‘sept, '65e; d f, 65e.. 
Federal labor 9449, tax, sept, We: af, 70c.. 
Stone planermens 10604, tax, aug. $i; df, 
Gas workers 11633, tax, aug, 85c; d f, 85c 
Bottle caners 10535. tax, j, a, $1 05; d f, $1.05... 
Curbstone cutters 8512, ‘tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
04, $24; df, $24 nats 
Gilders prot ‘x980, tax, aug. $4.10; d f, $4.10 ..... 
Ordnancemens 9385, tax, j,a, $1. AO; ‘a f, $1. 50, 
Intlerlock ing switch and signalmens 11786, 
tax, aug, $4.35, d f, 
Rammerinens 9120, aq : ‘a, 's, $85 a 7, $3; as- 
sessment, 


tax. a, 

Trades a | labor assembly, Marissa, Ill, tax, 
jan toand including dec... 

Local 2, ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile 
layers, | = seers 

Intl bro of teamsters, tax. sept... 

Table knife grinders nat}, tax. a, 8 

Intl ladies garment workers, tax,a, m,j,j,a 

Amal leather workers of A, tax, m, j, 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax,j,a 


a fm ww mm ereoercoenec 
8 8 8 esseusss 


wd 
ss 


co be hom Cee bo ron 8 sr tc NOD 
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22. Amalgamated aun of snap ctvamenced - 


joiners, tax, j, a, 
Minera: water bottiers 11317, ‘sup. ; 
Federal labor 10555, tax, J, a, $5; d f, $5; sup, 


ce workers 11877, | ‘tax, Sept, $5 + 


up, 50c 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, sept, $1.40; 
d f. $1.40; sup, $2 
Federal labor 10651, tax, a, -s $30; af, $30; 
sup, Ste 
Hotel and restaurant employes, etc, sup 
Boot and shoe workers, tux, a, 
wd bag workers 11757, az, eopt, 65c; “ad f, 


Hat fur blowers and ‘mixers "11867, tax, J, a, 
8, 0, D, $2.50; d f, 

House wreckers «nd ‘second- ‘hand building 
meaters -~ handlers 9959, tux, a, m, J, J, a, 
$2.50; d f, $2 

Federal labor 8279. tax. 4 ‘a, $2.50; a f, $2.50... 

Federa! labor 8198, tax, a, 8, $2.50; d f, "$2.50... 

Federal labor 85#4, tax, june, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 

Central labor union, Tiffin, (hio, ‘tax, j, j.a 

Cae labor union, Salisbury, N C, tax, Jj, 


a. chaiiiaanieds 
Centrai labor union, ponewee and Mce- 
Sherrystown, Pa. tax, j. ¢ 
Federation of lxaber, Baltimore, “Md, “tax, 
dec, 4, to and incl nov, "05 ° 
Central labor union, Mattoon, Ill, tax,j.j,a 
= ~~ union, Canton, Obio, tax, det ‘ 


Federal labor 9719, sup 
oe labor 11746, tax, “ang, 45e; a f, 45e; 


up, 50c. 
Federal labor 10190, tax, “sept, "$3.80; df, "$8.80; 
sup, $2.90 


5. Coal handlers 8255, tax.j.j. a, $2.40; a ai 


Watch workers 6961, tax, aug, $4 RA; d f, $1 35 
Sugar workers LLI55. tax, a, x. ar :d 2.50 
Riggers prot 1( 298, tax s pt. $1; f, $1 
Stablemens prot 100643, tax, j. a, si. d f, $10... 
Laborers prot 978s, tax, aug, 50e: d f, 50 
Laborers prot 11888, tax, sept, $4; d f, 4; sup. 


50e 
Federal labor 6834, tax, ang. $2.50: d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor ®786 tax, sept. $'; df. $1 
Feder +1 labor 9068, t . x, wug, 95¢: d f, 9c ea 
Federa! labor 9993, tax, sept, $4.25: d f, * Tes: 
Federal labor 10087, tax, 4 a, 70c; d f, 
as-ess, 2ic . 
Federal labor 11907, tax. a. 8, Je; d €, 70s....... 
nae assem, Ft Worth, Tex, tax, m, j, i, a 
8, 
Trades council, Greensboro, N C, tax, ray 
Tri-city central trades cc uncil, Granite « ity, 
Ill, tax, a. m,j 
Central labor union, Beivon, Mass, tax, a, 
8,0 n, d, '04,j, f, m, a, "05 
Central labor’ union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, 


a 
Central trades and labor couneil, "Provi- 
dence, R I, tax, m,j,j.a 
Trades ane labor council, St “Gioud, Minn, 
tax, j,j.a 


.o, n 
Cotton mule spinners asso, tax, j. a, 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, sept. 
Intl asso of car workers, tax, aug 


$75 00 
16 00 


10 50 
13 50 
250 
2 90 
4 80 
60 50 
61 20 
363 28 
1 10 
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that Daus’ “‘Tip-Top” Dupli- 

| © PROVE cator is the best,simplestand 
cheapest device for making 

100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 Copies from Type-written original 


we are willing to send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 
on 10 * trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatis, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5. oo net. 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 

















25. Intl bodcarriers and building laborers of A, 


tax, oct, 4, toinel sept, 15 
Com mercial ielegraphers of A, tax, j, a, 
Hotel and restaurant employes inl alii- 
ance, etc, tax, aug .. in 
Federal labor 11431, sup, “Si: “assess, ‘96e.. 
Telepbone operators 10795, tax, oct, 45c; df, 
45; sup, 25c... 
Tobacco strippers 10422; ‘tax, sept, “#2. 10; “a f, 
$2.10; sup, $1.50 
Intl shingle weavers of A, 
sup. $7.00 
Laborers prot 11965, ‘sup 
. Federal labor 8217, tax, sept, $1.50; 1.50. 
Federal labor 8971, tax, sept, $2; ag. #2 
Federal labor 11776, tax. june. $2; d f, $2 
ae laborers 11883, tax, sept, $2; d f, 
Federal labor 11760, tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $4.50.. 
Federal labor 11851, tax, aug, $7.60; 4 f. $7.60.. 
Federal labor 11164, tax, sept. $1: df, $1. 
Federal labor 9-57, tax, july, $2 50: d f, $2. 50.. 
Mill workers and jaburers and wets 11485, 
tax, J, a, 70; d f, Wwe......... 
Riggers 1153 tax, sept. 50e; aft 50 
Gas workers $915, tax, a, &, O, $2. 70: df, $2. 70... 
x trim mers "11835, tax, sept, $1. 25; d f, 
>] 


Trades and labor assem, Mankato, Minn, 

x,m, 

Tre labor ‘council, ‘Santa Rosa, Cal, ‘tax, 

a 

Federated ‘wedes and labor council, Decca 
Diego, Cal, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j...... eceeee 

Trades assem, Fostoria, "Ohio. tax #2 a, ae 

Trades assem, Ft Edward. N ¥, tax, SS... 

Central labor union, Columbia, Pa, tax, m, 


J.J, a 

New York. federation of iabor, tax, may, 06, 
to and including apr, 06 

Agricultural workers 11447, tax, a, m,j.j, a, 
s, O, n, "04, $11.55; d f, $11. 53 

Intl a of flour and cereal mill employes, 


“3 
Central trades and labor council, ‘Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo, sup 
Agricultural ealiuans 11922, tax, aug, $5.75; 
d f, $).75; sup, $6...... 
Messe: ger boys 1144, tax. a, 8, , $1.60; ‘sup. 85c 
Agricultural workers 11897, tax, July, $2.75; 
d f, $2.75; sup, $5. 
Agricultural work 
$1.20 


ul 

Federal labor 10722, aig 9 $1: 
Federal labor 11887, tax, sept. $1. 

Federal labor 10183, tax, aug, $3: 
Laborers prot 11400, tax, sept. $1: 

Federal labor 11811, a. j. a, $2.40; d 
Federal labor 11595, ta x.j.j. a, $4; d 

Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, cept, 


Beales workers ‘prot 7592, tax, ci ‘a, $13. 90; ‘a f, 


Riggers prot 11461, tax, m.j. $10; df, $10... 
Central labor council, Alameda co, Cal, tax, 


j.ja 
Trades assembly, Bradford, Pa, tax, j,j,a 


27. Central labor union, Beloit, Wis, tax, j, a, s.. $2 50 
by ag and ae congress, pense la, 
tax, m,j. j,a 5 00 
Central Iubor enioe, “Elkhart, ‘Ind, tax, m. A. j 20 
Centra! labor union, Rockland, Mass, tax, 
2 50 
Trades eee, Marseilles, Il), tax, jan, to 
and includ sept 7 5 
ae trades council, Chicopee, Mass, tux, 
2 50 
Labue« council, E, anston, Ill, tax, j j.j.a 5 
American wire weavers prot asso, tax.j, a,s 
Patternmakers leagueof N A, tax, sep. ; 
Frank Atwell, Rio Dell, Cal, sup 
. United garment workers of A, tax, oct, ’04, 
to and includ sept 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, sept, $1.50; d f. $1.50. 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, m,j, $10 50; d f, $10.40.. 
Intl assoof glass houseemployes, es, ) a, s. 
Federal labor 7181, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, 7.50 . 
Federal labor 10. 236, tax, a,m, j, j, a,8, s; afgi 
Federal labor | 1045, tax, a. 8, $3.30; df, $5 30. 
Federal labor 872’, tax, july, $1 40; d f, $1.40... 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, a, 8, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
ef <) pemth 7134, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, $4.50; 
f, 


38 


sss 


Wire and — workers 9962, tax, “a, m, + es 
$1.40; d f, $1 4 
a a ural a Ee 11896, tax, bal aug, 5c; 


to Tee ONC m memes 
Ssses 8s 


s 


8, 0, 
Trades and owt assem, Council Bluffs, Ia, 

tax, m, j,j, a, 8,0 
Trades assem, De Jenton, Tex, tax, m, j,j 
— council, Herrin, Ill, tax, bal =, 3, 3 


Lake co trades and —~y council, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, tax, m,a,m j,j,a 
Trades union assem. Williamsport, ‘Pa, tax, 


gzieane fishermens 11966, sup... 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder ¥ workers 
sup ...... 

Intl glove workers of ‘A, 

a prot 10295, tax, sept, $6.60: d f, $6.6"; 
sup, 

Assorters and packers 8316. sup 

a labor 11796, tax, july, $2.40; d f, 
sup, $1.50. 

. Federal labor 9461, tax, a, 8, $10: d f, ‘$10. 
Trades assem, Baliston Spa, N Y, tax, a, 
Federal labor 7179, tax, a, 8, $2.65: d f, $2. 
Federal labor 913%, tax. sept, $2; d f, $2. 
Soap, soda. Fe candie workers 10885. wae, 

ang, $3.50: d f, $8.50 
Carbonated water workers 11845, tax, 


Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, sept, 5ic; d f, Sie 
Stablemens prot 10360, tax, a, 8, $3.50; df, 


Gas ata” and trimmers 11864, tax, 
ang 

R Rtransfer messengers and clerks 11639, 
tax, a, 8, $2; d 

Soft beer hotilers and peddlers 8934, ‘tax, ‘sept, 
75e; d f, 75¢ 


SS $8 8 88388335 
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THE UNION 











The Union our Men’s Clothing Stands for is: 


Style with reliability— 
Goodness with economy 


If you want the best clothes sold anywhere, come here for them—not merely 
because we say so, but because you will see at once that they are so superior to 
ordinary clothes as to eliminate comparison. 

Dressy Furnishings for Dressy Men at prices that don’t pinch the pocketbook. 











ROSENBAUM COMPANY 


Market and 
Liberty 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Fifth 


Avenue 











29, Sand cutters 10047, tax, sept, 45c; d f, 45c....... 


Pipe and drain layers 11882, tax, s, 0, 90c; d 

Federated trades council, yey | Cal, tax, 
june, '05, to and includ acct feb 

Trades and | labor assembly, Martetia, Ohio, 


tax, a, 
Trades Pe 3 labor assembly, Sioux city, Ia, 


x.j.j,a 
once labor union, Newport, R I, tax, 
oct, 04, to and inciud sept, ’05 
Lanes eoeaet San Francisco, Cal, tax, a, 8, 
o. n, d, 05, j, 6 . 
Trades Laat ew ‘assembly, ‘Beaver, “Colo, 


x,J,j,a , n. 
Coniral fabor mn A ng "Fremont, ‘Neb, tax, j, 


jJ,a@ 
Labwors prot ‘9576, ‘tax, “aug, Tbe; ‘a f, “Te... 
Intl seamens union of A, tax,j.a,s 
Intl bro of stationary firemens, tax, july 
Cigarmakers inti union of A, tax, a, 8 
Glass wry blowers asso of US and Can, 
tax, j, a. 
Suspender ‘workers ‘108°3, bal supplies.......... 
Machine printersand color mixers rr sup 
30. Gus workers 10036, tux, j, a, 8, $7.50; a f, » $7.50. 
Machinists helpers 971%, sup .... 
Central labor union, Sherman, Tex, ‘tax, n > 


d. 01, 

Central trades and labor council, ‘Durbam, 
N C, tax, Jj, j,a 

Central abi labor Fanion, Be “Beaverco, New Brighton, 

‘a, ta 

Federal ber 11624, ion, ii a, gu. 20; a f, $11.20; 
sup, $2.10 

Bouma employes 10768, tax, july, $1.05; d f, 


a iol 

halt pavers ‘and helpers 11914, ‘tax, O% a, 
= 2.60; d f, $12.60 .. 

ioe menders 8151, ‘tax, am, 4, Js, 955 af, 


d f, $1... - 
Small supplies... 
et ee, and rammers 





. Subscriptions AM FED 


Advertisements AM FED...... sveenanetnn~-esinnte 
Return of organizing expenses, “EJ Lyncb... 


$127, 


EXPENSES. 


. Month’s rent in advance, G G Siebold, po 


Oranizing eo J Ww Pierce, #6); J Ay- 
oar $5; S. Iglesias, $182.50; J. D. bieres, 


: 800 3-c; 300 4-c; 300 5-c; 300 6c; 

; 100 specials; P O dept. evavensenn 
Organizing expenses, Frank McUarthy... aa 
Ice, American ice co 
Clippings Nat press intel co 
Organizing expenses, Thos I Kidd... 
Expenses as delegate to Canadian trades 

and labor congress, Frank Feenev 


. Organizing expenses, T H Flynn, $100; WH 


oberts, $22.50 
Translating. B H Lane 
Telegrams, Postal telegraph cable co 


4 Onppataing expenses, R A iisqins, $15.70; E 


J Lynch, $100; J Fitzpatrick 


. Charter and outfit returned by servants 


prot 11888, D D Driscoll... 
Refund for ledger returned. “by “firemens 
prot association !143', Edwin Farmer, secy 
Balance on printing bill: 400 list of paid or- 
7.5% corrections list of organ- 
f $3.50; 
150 placards, $8: 400 list of paid organizers, 
$7.50; corrections, list of organizations, 
$11.25; 5,000 gummed labels, $6.25: 17) specal 
notices, $2; 2,00 Spanish working cards, 
$20; 130 typewriter I+ tters, $2.2); 2.00 special 
notice, $8; corrections, list of organizers, 
$9; 2,000 organizers lette: heads, $6; correc- 
tions, list of organizations, $11.25; The 
Trades Unionist, $110; bv cash, $50. 
Stamps, 2,1' 0-lc, 1,400-2c, P O dept 
Stamps, 100-5¢, 1(0-1¢, ranch ows. 
Telegrams, Telegraph co.. sues 
2 ribbonr, &5c; 1 box carbon. "23 4 
$l; Smiih premier typewriter co 
5,000-lc stamps, P O dept............... 


6,67 
100 00 


707 07 
$175 00 


347 50 


szg 
82 28s8 


Sa 
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15. Cleaning windows and doors, Natl window 


and office cleaning co 00 
Organizing expenses, F GR Gordon, “$12; ‘H 

Grossman. $5 ..... 62 00 
2 wak bookcase sections, “Typewriter “and 

office supp 'v co 6 50 
Supplies reid by central labor union, Rock- 

land, Mass; Abriham Lelyveld, secy ...... 3 00 
Suppiies reid by federal labor 11795; Thos G 

OE rr aaa 75 


— 
o 


‘ Organizing expenses, T F Tracy, $50; Ss Reid, 
$150; J W Stoughton, $00: M Donnelly, — 
T F Tracy, $150; R Braun-chweig $100; JA 
Fiet!. $100; E T Flood, $150; M G Hamil- 
ton, $150; J Leonard, $150; J Sexton, $50; 
PH Strawhun, $15; I Tazelaar, $100; "WE 
Terry, $100; H M Walker, $0; C Wyatt, 
$100; «' O Young, $100; H L Eichelberger, 


$100; H Frayne, $150; N N Evans, $18 41..... 2,118 41 
18. Expenses atiending conven'ion of cement 
workers at. Springfield, Ill, JohnB Lennon 10 75 


Strike benefits to coal handlers 9% 22, for 2 
weeks ending sept 18, 0), sipsnenen ‘Camp- 


belland J J Sullivan ..... ideale . 192 00 
Commission on advertisements ........... ........ 1,051 75 
Printing sept AM FED, Law Reporter co ..... 1,411 70 
Prin ing +): sept bulletin, Law Reporter co 5 00 
Printing 100 cards, mounting 4 cuts, Law 

PI TID Gil, irked ccdibentiide. 056 - NGS _ vikaniniianeen 2 2 
Telephone service, Chesapeake and Potomac 

eee. ee 174 36 


20. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $59; W J 

Mallett, $10; EK Padilio, at D L Hoffman, 

$2.50; T oH Flynn, = ‘ 177 50 
50 00 











2k. 5,000-1¢ stamps, PO dep 
Expenses trip to Pittsbure, Pa, and return, 
a ee ea 80 00 
22, Expenses attending E C meeting, Washing- 
ton, D J, James Duncan.. 90 00 
Expenses attending EC meeting, Washing- 
ton, D C, Max Morris 189 00 
Expenses ‘attending ES Meeting, Washing- 
ton, Dv, Thomas I Kidd .... .........cc0.-cccees 79 00 
Expenses attending EC meeting, Washing- 
ton. DC, D A Hayes ..... 54 00 
Expenses attending E C meeting, ‘Washing- 
ton, DC. Daniel J Keefe... ............ .... 103 00 
Expenses attending E« meeting, Washing- 
ton DC, William J Spencer .......-. coe sees 95 00 
Expenses attending E © meeting, Washing- 
ee es rae 10 00 
Ex penses "attending carmens convention at 
Buffalo, N Y. Thomas I Kidd. ................... 83 75 
1 doz eight hour badges, returned by ft federal 
labor 5564, A E Coles, secretary...... 5 00 
3. Towel service, Fowler’ I aie <onsnananiban 7 00 
Repairing and cleaning Standard adding 
machine, W E Weatherby... 3 00 
Expenses ‘attending steam engineers ‘con- 
vention at Toronto, Can, Frank Morrison 50, 45 
25. 4 rolls punching tape, The Elliott co. ........... I 60 
Organiz ng expenses, 8 D Fosdick... .......... 36 00 
Contribution to AM FED, Hugh McGregor... 10 00 
26. Organizing expenses, 8S Igie~ias, $159.75; J 
II sia caenriscnieees coieethae, phate \aiallcveniiaan 259 75 
27. Expenses attending E © meeting, Ww ashing- 
ton, DC, John B Lennon..... —...... |... 117 30 
Organ'zing expenses, K Braunse hwe ig. $'00; 
H Kobinson, $100; J E Jones, $8.55; F H Me- 
Carthy, $:0. ‘8; ! A Hender-on, $10; P . 
McCormick, $3.29 silts Sitaehi elinipraenee ialeabiestideiin 234 72 
Cleaning and repairing Burrough’ 8 adding 
machine, E S Newman .... 7 00 
115 l-e <tamps, 115 +c ste amps, PO dept... - 6 
Express, U 8. Express co.. 40 97 


Aperepriation by E C to pay per c ‘apita. tax 
United Garment Workers of A, BA Larger, 
genl sec. .... 1,916 78 

Organizing expenses, “M Grant ‘Hamilton, 
$'5); Haugh Frayne, $5: H M Walker, $100.. 300 00 

28. 5 weeks’ -alary—BOoOKKEEPEkRs: J.W. Lowe, 
$109; (4 weeks), J W Bernhard, $71 24; F C 
Alexander, $87.87; (3 weeks), © H Roderick, 
$54.23. STENOGRAPHERs: J Kelly, $105; K L 
Guard, $105; (+ weeks), N lt. Baines, $64; 
L Met‘allen, $79.28; D L Bradley, $73.75; A 
L McCoy, $75. (8 weeks). A G Russell, $51; 
LA Gaver, $85; F L Faber, $75; (444 weeks), 
J Gallaher, $73.35; (4 weeks). G D Witter, 
$67.15; J T Sherier, $75; (4 weeks), Maud 
Sinclair, $60; (2 weeks). E Mullican, $30. 
TYPEWRITERS—(3 weeks), | M Rodier., $39: 
4 werks). \ S Boswell, $52. CLERKS: D J 
Nielsen, $62.70; B % Thomas, $4.6; D F 
Manning, $83; L A Sterne, $77.45; J 8 Alex- 
ander, $30.47; J T Swan, $44.25; (4 weeks), 




















The highest standard 
HUNTER RYE of quality in what is 
best is uniform ex- 
cellence. That of 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


: Rye 


is out of reach of 
competition. Popu- 
lar preference, here, 


OR there,everywhere has 
rari but one verdict for 
Seen this whiskey, viz: 


There is no Fault to Find 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Bx UNIFORM EXCELLENCE. 











& 


. Organizing om “has H Gram 


Laura Black, $412.49; (2 weeks), M C Hatch, 
8.3 





Supplies: | Harpers’ week 'y. lc; 1 Harpers’ 
weekly, lc; 1 Current Lit rature, 2oe: 1 
copy Inland Printer, aug, 30c; 6 penhold- 
ers, 25c; | Rem ribbon, purple copy, $1; 
1 magazine 30e; 1 doz pads, 75c; % gross 
pencils, $2.25; 4 gross erasers, $1.50; 1,000 
envelopes, $2; | woz hotoenvelopes, 50c; : 
Everybodys, lic; 1 Harpers weekly, 10c; 
McClures, 10c; 2,000 sheets anon nee Bey 
paper, $3.75; 1 Century magazine, 35c; 1 
dater, 25c; 1 Harpers weekly, 10c; Law Re- 


Organizing expenses, Thos I Kitd................ 
R R fare and expenses from aug 21 to sept 
80, Samuel GOMPersy .... ...0....cccccsccee .sosvescoers 
Postage on AM FED, PO dept ..............000..:0008 
Approp to intl yaaa and rammermen, 
arry McvUlosky . 


. Organizing expenses, ‘wo Hahn. $17 90; H 





a - 
00; s 
Reid, $50; P H Strawhum, $30; C O Young, 
$100 


Postage ‘due, l5c; baggage, 75c; hauling, 25c; 
soap, 30c; fee, m o, 28c; express, $1; news- 
apers and magazines, | 7¥c; car tickets, 

$5 bh: JW Lowe.. ... " innate 
Hauling Am FED, J W LOWE... ..csccc.. -o-sccsccoees 
Stamps received and ood, F rank Morrison 


tee in sasieacieneieamiae - sspemeiiueiaictdn walbiiaiteds $1,866 63 
28. One month’s s: salary Samuel Gompers, pres. 250 00 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 208 34 


17 10 
30 00 


219 00 
25 24 


100 00 
50 90 


800 00 


0 
3 2 
2: 


$13,441 6 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand September 1, 1905...............$108.323 


Receipts for month of September. 











24,383 7 


Total. .... .. 127.707 | 
Expenses for month of September... __a 13,441 ¢ 
Balance on hand October 1, 1905................... 114,265 
General fund 19,34 | 
Defense fund.......... wenintsemmeennnes ee 

5 | ee eoveues eee 114,26 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L 
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Rasner & Dinger Co. 


Architectural 
Sheet Metal Works 





Galvanized Iron and Copper Cornices 
FIREPROOF 
Sheet Metal Window Frames and Sash 
Hayes’ Metallic Skylights 
Thompson's Ventilating Skylights 


Galvanized Iron Pipe Work 
Kinnear’s Rolling Doors and Shutters 


Second Avenue and Ferry Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHY PEDAL 


When a Dry Battery Motor Will 
Do the Work? 





Agents Wanted. 


JONES FAN & MOTOR CO. 
62 Vesey Street 


NEW YORK CITY. 





THE VIGILANT 
Feed Water Regulator 


Is King. Superior to All Others 





No Floats, No Expansion Tubes, No Failure 
Perfect Water Level a Continua! Certainty 
Saves its Purchase Cost in Less Than a Year 


The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
34 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





The JOHNSTON 
GLASS CO. 


HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Window Glass 


GROUND AND 
CHIPPED GLASS 


For Coaches, Cars, Pictures, Fine Residences, 
Office Buildings, Etc., Ete. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
DIRECT WESTERN UNION WIRES. 
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ASAMAAAAAAADADABABAEAS 


JOSEPH HORNE COMPANY 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





Our Totally Different CLOTHING for Men. 


Clothing is one of the 70 departments of this store. The 
Clothing we have made for men is so vastly different from 
the ordinary sort of Clothing that it appeals to men on sight. 
@ We sell no Clothing under $10 the suit, and same for over- 
coat, and we are not struck on these clothes at that price. 
Keep them for accommodation more than anything else. 
@ Our big sales begin around the $15 grade, but the biggest 
are at $20 and $25. @ A tip-top suit or overcoat can not be had 
for much less than $20. @ All our clothes are made to equal 
MADE-TO-MEASURE CLOTHES 


We Make a [Specialty of Handling RAIN COATS, 


now acknowledged to be the most practical everyday coat a man can own. 











GOOD WISHES FROM 





KAUFMANNS 
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A chapped face 
is worse than 

a slapped face. 
Keep your face 
smooth by using 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write. for 
booklet, «« How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


White Clover Dairy 


(INCORPORATED) 


Coleman’s, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


318-322 East 60th Street, 
50 West 133d Street, 
i. Ws tae e 


Milk, Cream, Butter and Eggs 


FARMS LOCATED IN 


Dutchess Co., N. Y., and Litchfield Co., Conn., 
in the Berkshire Hills. 


BOTTLING STATION: 


Coleman’s, Harem R.R., N.Y. 














Borax | 
SOAP | 


20-M.-T.-Borax 
White Laundry SOAP 


Makes white clothes 
and soft hands 


Pacific Coast Borax led largest 
refiners of PURE BORAX 
in the world. Sst 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 











MORE THAN 


300,000 


PEOPLE BUY 








THE 
Chicago Daily News 
every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


read it. Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news and tells 
the truth about it. 
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The Northern Ohio Traction and Light Co. | 
Offices, Hamilton Building, Akron, Ohio. 


This Company was incorporated under the laws of Ohio in November, 1902, as successor to The Northern 
Ohio Traction Company, which ws formed on July 1, 1899, by a consolidation of The Akron, Bedford and 
Cleveland Railroad Company and The Akron Traction and Electric Company, Later the Company purchased 
The Akron and Cuyahoga Falis Rapid Transit Company. These properties are now known as the A. B. C. 
Division, the Akron Division, and the Barberton, Keut and Ravenna Divisions of The Northern Obio Trac- 
tion and Light Company. 

The A. B. C. Division extends from the city of Akron to the boundary line of the city of Cleveland,a | 
distance of about 28 miles. This Division has about |2 miles of double track and the balance of the line will be 
double tracked as soon as construction can be completed with reasonable economy. | 

The Company has a traffic agreement with The leveland Electric Railway Company forthe operation of | 
its cars from the city limits tothe public square, Cleveland. 

The Akron Division covers practically the entire business and residential part of the city of Akron. | 

The Barberton, Kent and Ravenna Division extends from Akron to Barberton, Akron toCuyahoga Falls, | 
Kent and Brady’s Lake, and Ravenna, covering a distance of about. 28 miles. 

The Company also furnishes all the electric lights fur both Akron and Barberton, being under contract | 
with both cities for all the street lights used. 

Cars on the A. B. (*. Division leave Public Square, Cleveland, at 5.00 a. m.,6 00a. m.,7 .00 a. m., 8.00 a. m., 
and every half hour until 10.00 p. m, and at 1! 10 p. m. Limited cars at 7 50 a. m., 1.50 p. m., and 6.50 p. m. 

Cars leave waiting room, Hamilton Building, Akron, at 5.40 a. m., 6.40 a. m., and every half hour to 7.40 
Pp. m., 8.40 p. m., and 10.30 p.m. Limited cars leave at 8.30 a. m. and 4.3: p m. 

The Company has recently inaugurated limited car service between Akron and Cleveland, making the 
trip in 1 hour and 4" minutes to Public Square in Cleveland, a saving of 20 minutes. 

This Company is especially noted for the large number of pleasant and popular resorts which its lines 
touch. Principally among these xre Bedford Glens, Boston Ledges, Silver Dake, Krady’s Lake, Lakeside 
Park, and Summit Lake Park. The above resorts are the means of attracting many visitors, and furnish 
cheap and desirable recreation for the citizens of the towns reached by the Company’s lines. 

There is, perhaps, no place in the State more picturesque than the Valley of the Cuyahoga River, extend- 
ing from Cuyahoga Falls down the river to the Gorge. This beautiful spot is located directly on the Com- 
pany’s line, as is also Silver Lake and Boston Ledges. 

Silver Lake is one of the most popular ,resorts in Ohio, and is located one mile north of Cuyahoga Falls, 
and can be reached by cars on the \. B. ©. Division, and also the Kent and Ravenna cars. This beautiful 
resort has a lake of 100 acres in extent, has a fine bathing beach for bathing. has scores of row boats, electric 
launch, and steamer. The grounds are provided with all modern conveniences and all sorts of amusements. 
During the past year the dancing pavilion has been doubled in size and contains 15,000 square feet of floor 
space, and is undoubtedly the largest and best dancing pavilion in the State. 

Boston Ledges are about 12 miles south of Cleveland, on the A. B. C Division, and buta short ride from 
Cleveland or Akron. The natural scenery at this popular place is unsurpassed and an ideal spot to spend a 


hot summer day in quiet and rest. 

















The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America WI N G’S 


> 















Disc Fans, Exhausters, Blowers, 
Heaters, Electric Motors, High 
Speed Engines, Marine and Sta- 
tionary Gas Engines, Acetylene 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 

















IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach Generators, and Forced Draught 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood for Boi 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive or Boilers,etc. #& #% #& s 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
, made in this country. 
, For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers We are now equipping boilers in steam pla its 
P with a system for improved combustion, and 
‘ a 
, je hey lagna go her Ge oe the economical Keneration of steam for all pur- 
} failing to mention what kind of tools you use, poses. Can be applied to any boiler. We make | 
, as we issue separate catalogues, and state where | installations at our own cost, payment accord- 
} you saw this “ad.” ing to agreement, when our guarantees have 
, ‘ been fulfilled. 
+ Mack & Co. = 
> 
—s L. J. WING MAN’F’G CO. 
> ROCHESTER, N. Y. aati tien 136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. - 

















| 
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The New York 


Air Brake Co. 
A: 2 te 
66 Broadway New York 











MACHINE TOOLS 
Electric Traveling Cranes ana Hoists 


In the design of our Machinery 
particular attention is given to 


ease and convenience of handling 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
OFFICES 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago St.Louis Boston London 
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ESTABLISHED 1847. 


G) 


I. & E. seameets Co. 


Engineers, Founders 
Machinists, and Millwrights 


Throttling and Automatic Steam Engines, Simple 
and Compound, Shafting, Hanvers, Pulle: s, Sprocket 
Wheels, Chains, Sheaves, Elevator Buckets, White 
Lead Machinery, Distillery Mact-inery. Headquarters 
for Mill Gearing of all Kinds and Sizes. Steam-Power 
Plants Complete. 


720 East Pearl Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





> Ww RICHARD STEVENS, PALMER CAMPBELL, 
K 1 n Oo Oo d S t oO - e Ss President. Treas. & Secy. 
W. H. GOULD, 
GAS, GASOLINE Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 
AND OIL 


ARE THE BEST Hoboken Paper Mill 
Company 


Safety Overflow Tank 


Special Gaso- | Biye Flame Lighter Manufadturers of 
7 See Gasoline Conveyor 


Separator, Dirt Catcher Building Lining and Manila 


We also Manufacture Paper 
GAS HOT PLATES 


AND OVENS 
Capacity, 50,000 Pounds, 24 Hours. 


Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eighth and Adams Streets, 


GAe HINSEY MFG. co. Telephone Call, 174 Hoboken, 
DAYTON, OHIO. Hoboken, N. J. 











She Wisconsin Telephone Company 


operates within the borders of the State over 55,000 exchange stations, and about 25,000 miles 
of toll lines for the local business and of Wisconsin alone. 

The Wisconsin Company is an ally of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
offering facilities from any of its stations to any other affiliated exchanges throughout the 
United States. It employs over 1,000 people at the present time, and its exchange subscribers 
are increasing at the rate of 10,000 per year. 

Thirty thousand telephones are being planned for in Milwaukee in the near future, and to 
meet this development an eight-story building to accommodate 20,000 subscribers is being con- 
structed on Fifth street as its central exchange; and this in addition to its five other independent 
exchange buildings. Seven of the principal cities have ornate Exchange Buildings. The Bell 
Telephone interest is the second largest real estate holder in the United States. 

The aim of the Wisconsin Company is to develop its business to 10% of the population in 
the next decade. 
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Colonial Hotel Ainnex Hotel 
Cor. Sixth and Penn., Pittsburg, Pa. 


F. C. SMITH, Manager. ~ 


The Largest Commercial Hotel in the State of 


Pennsylvania. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 











HARRY W. 
WILLIAMS’ ACADEMY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
“b 
“The Home of Burlesque” 


‘h 
Playing 








All the Best Burlesque Attractions. 
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CHAS. MORRILL, 


GIVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT TO YOUR FRIEND 


MORRILL 


Who has Boxes to Open and ask 
him to send to us fora Catalogue 


277 Broadway, New York. 








HENRY F. LOEWER WM. LOEWER 
Prest. & Gen, Mgr. Treasurer 


FRED S. LOEWER GEO. F: SCHELTER 
Vice-Prest. Secretary 


ROCHESTER 
LAST WORKS 


‘ 


208 MILL STREET 


Rochester, New York 








CENTLIVRE’S CELEBRATED 


4 


NICKEL 
PLATE SPECIAL 
AND EXPORT 
BEERS 


PINTS AND QUARTS 


oa 


C. L. Centlivre Brewing Co. 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 








Westinghouse Bldg. 





Ghe T. A. Gillespie Company 


Engineers and Contractors 


Manufacturers of 


RIVETED STEEL PIPE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


W HEN ag are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stit 
see it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in + 
fhe Genuine Union Label is perenne on the four — 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
ioose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a ha 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. Th 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-unio 


concern, 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 





BUY THE BEST— 
The Hings of ALL Polishes 


FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 


Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
old furniture look like pn» wand prevent pew furniture 
from looking like old. Hatt’s Special King for repair 
work. Twenty years in use by leading manufacturers 
throughout the Unit d States.” Ask your dealers. Sam- 
ple order, one dozen $1! 50. prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre- 
paid, Local agents wanted, 

CHAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


? ] 3 Mile Trip by Union Mechanic 

“ 4 ° 
,6 From Clime to Clime” 
“Con ains a weajth of accurate information.”—N. Y. 
“American,” Telis of amusing and in<tructive features 
seen while working my way through United States, 
Mexico and Canada. No trip like it. Map and route 
Price 25 cents postpaid. Address Samuel Murray, 117 
East Nineteenth St., New York, N. Y. 


The Normandin Block Machine 


AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LOUIS. 





0 oR] . 


PENINSULAR PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
TACKSON, MICHIGAN 


BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 








Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisce 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 





Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


$50 TO $100 PER MONTH SALARY assured our 
graduates uuder bond. You don't pay us until you have 
a position. Largest system of telegraph schools in 
America. Endorsed by all railway officials. Operators 
Always in Demand. Ladi salxo admitted. Write fr cata- 
logue. MORSE SCHO.L OF . EL‘ GhAPHY. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta. Ga.; La Crosse, Wis.: Texarkana, 
Tex.; San Francisco, Cal. 











Good will and best wishes of The 
T. B. Laycock Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


























oe ti el ae a= et 


{ tar [ Blickensderfer_ Typewriter 


The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 
much work in a neater and better manner than any machine 
on the market. 

A Few Features. For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 
ting it has no equal. Has interchangeable Type, Visible 
Writing, Perfect and Permanent Alignment. Is Simple, 
Portable and Durable. Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 5, $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 No. 644 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 


le 


THE 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 


New External Remedy so Successful 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 


We want to send—free to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can See that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 

i The Drafts are worn as 
illustrated, and cure by ab- 
sorbing acidim purities 
from the blood through 

A, the pores of the tender foot 
soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 






















A. A. DELANO. FRED DREW. 


BROCKTON LAST C0. 


Manufacturers of FINE SHOE LASTS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
At Office, 76 South St., Boston, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 








Cc. R. MALTBY CO'’S. 





FOOD PRODUCTS 


GIVE SATE ACTION. Save the si 
ltis rv mable. following 
Brand Packages: Baking Powder, Broabien Food, Boneless Codfish, 
Bird Food, Catsup, Canned Vegetables, Imon, Canned Fruit, 
Condensed Milk, Cocoa, Chocolate, Crackers, Coffee, Extracts, Evap- 
orated Fruit, Flour, Matches, Mince Meat, Molasses, Oats, Olives, Olive 
Oil, Pop Corn, Rice, S: pices, Saleratus, Sliced Beef, Sliced Bacon, Soap, 


Symp, eas, Tapioca. Ask your Grocer or write us. 


Cc. R. MALTBY CO., CORNING, N.Y. 


ature found on every package 
are to found in Signature 





A 





Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 


rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, 
churches, 

kitchens, etc. 


nished upon application. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 


















Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 









perfect floor for business offices, banking 






libraries, 
bath rooms, 






hospitals, hotels, 







Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 







Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 








91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 

































The Prudential 


Home Office, 


es 










STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 






PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Amounts to Suit Your Needs up to $100,000. 
Over 6 Million Policies in Force. 
INSURING OVER $1,000,000,000. 
WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 

Insurance Company 

———_ of America 
















Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 













Newark, N. J. 


DEPARTMENT No. 112. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


ss WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
CS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, !90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and itleninted business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we havealso endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the followin recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book aanieg that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 


of Labo 

Gevent—Thet any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to poem any person or persons in the 
-ourts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
he American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly maga- 
tine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ 

zed tabor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 

victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 

fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 

Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 

as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 

we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 

issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 

—_ of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kin 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901 
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D. C. Murray. ESTABLISHED 1830. F. B. Hart, 
President. Sec’y & Trea 


The |] THE J. H. WILLIAMS CO 
“Reading” 4 Hh " ladiaedin ot | 


WILLIAMS STANDARD WIRE HEDDLES 
AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE HEDDLES 


Transom max ] For All Kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves 
Lifter —F | Cotton Harness, Varnished Twine, and Mending Eyes 





Iron or Wood End Harness Frames. Power Loon 
Shuttles, Reeds, Bobbins, Spools, &c., &c. 


Self-locking. Requires only | | FALL RIVER, MASS. 
one hand to raise or lower | || 








the transom. Same lifter || | ld | 

works transoms hung in || 

nine different positions | | | NESE 
without changing any of | J ipnvewark 
the parts. _ a 


PATENTED 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CoO. 
READING, PA. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. 























(O35 BE Orat elem ~ 
ALTON 
RAILWAY 
“THE ONLY WAY” 





=. 4 ( Wf : 
$ wv "ii, 
f.% Av x \ , 


> 2 rm Y 
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INCAS > <B MOFS 407 


efY 2°" 


TOBACCO CO. | 


DETROIT, MICH. i 


D270 
. =: 


=e) 
2o7 


Z 
ey 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world F 
They keep the trains on time 
Between Chicago, 
oe Saute, The first brand of Union 


d 
om ania Tobacco ever produced 


ns See Seer SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


CHICAGO iL. 


Ag 





mors 2O — zee 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 








) 


) MARKET BRAND 


OVERALLS 
‘SHIRTS 


iV 


” AND 


7 


S\2s=% WORK PANTS 
Ww | <—S 


ALEWIN& SON 


MANUFACTURERS 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
RETURN TO DEALER 

ASK YOUR. DEALER FOR 
SSS? cde Gt MY mame sano 


DONT TAKE if 
“JUST AS GOOD 























UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Imitation 
Labels. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 








M. OPPENHEIMER & Co. 
Manufacturers of Union Made 


Clothing 
LAOS 
Pittsbargh, Pa. 411 Penn Ave. 























on Labor Day 


When in Line 


Ly } 
a . Ts 


be sure to have this stamp on inside of 
your Leather Belts. 


Makers 


Chas. Wallerstedt Mfg. Co. 
110 North Fourth Street, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Realizing that there is quite a demand for Metal 
Packing, 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 

has, for the past two or three years, been quietly 
conducting an independent and disintere~ted investi- 
gation into the metal packing business of the coun- 
try. Asa result they have made a long term arrange- 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 
of the latter’s plant at Elwood ity, Pa.,will in furure 
be under theircontrol. Mr. lL. H. Martell, who has 
had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work. will 
remain ax manager of this factory, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of a full and 
complete line of metal packings By the addition of 
this plant the ‘tarlock Packing Co. are prepared to 
supply both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet any 
ant all conditions existing at the present time and 
are secure in their position as the largest manufac- 
turers and distributers of Packing in the worid. 














Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 








THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 
ATLANTIC BLpG., NEw YorK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 














| 
| 
| 





The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOR 


Steam, Hydraulic, 


Water, ~ Air, 
Ammonia, (>. Ete, 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John W. Masury& Son 


TRADE 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





JAMES THOMAS. Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Se: y. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemey+r Builuing, 
26 Courtland) St., New York. 


N Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Teiephone 1181 





heating buildin, s will be aprreciated by a scientific 
man. If the puintissimple, it will be underst od and 
appreciated by one who is not an expert, but has 
only a passing interest—such as the average man who is 
going to builda home. Many of the great inventions from 
which we are benefiting t day, are, in the last ana ysis, 
simple devices. Under ‘his class come ROYAL Heaters—for 
years widely known because of their complete efficiency— 
an efficiency obtained through scientific simplicity of con- 
struction. 
In the last year the Feather Edge device has been intro- 
duc din our entire line, and RUYAL Heaters have made one 
more great step forward. 


HART & CROUSE CO., Home Office, Utica, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
Poplar & Heary Sts. 


A SCIENTIFIC point in the construction of boilers fo: 


DALLAS, TEX., 
659 Elm Street. 


CHICAGO, 
79 Lake St. 


NEW YORK, 
235 Water St. 
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“ Yankee" Ratchet Screw Driver. 








are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 


nese? 











“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


Br gpg North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 
WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be wash 
any Sem with — - ee The yeas 
inten some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
MADE BY == dull finish or aed, with oil colors, make 

it an appropriate covering for kitchen 


+ bath, or any other room. A closet lined 

e€ rowier al oO. with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 

Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 


S E Y M O U R ’ te O N N . and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
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Ask Your Jeweler for 


S. 0. BIGNEY 
& C0.’S 


er . Gold-Filled Chains. 
WARRANTED 


anal They are Reliable. 


New York Office: Factory: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














THE 
It doesn’t cost any 


more to have a good Brookfield Glass Company 


» in which drills can not NEW YORK 


~ Sslip—than it does for iia eahitiess 
very ordinary ones. 


PRATT CHUCK CO. GLASS INSULATORS, BATTERY JARS 
Frankfort, N.Y., U.S. A. ’ AND BOTTLES 


European Re) esent.tives—Neliz, Sonnenthal & 
Co., 85 Queen Victoria St.. London, Eng 


























Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manutacturers of Pennsy'vania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mi \s on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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|| J. A. CHEYNE, President F. W. ROCKWELL, Vice-President. A. E. O’CONNOR, Secretary. 


PENNA, DOOR AND SASH COMPANY 


JOBBERS IN 


High-Grade Window Glass 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Mantiles, Plate Glass, 
Mouldings, and Lumber 


900 to 908 2d Ave. Bell, Court 1772 & 1773, P. & A. Main 419 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Branch Offices, Philadelphia and New York City. 


| Paints and Paint Specialties. 











GEO. N. GLASS, THOS. McCLURE, 
President. Sec’y & Treas. 


B THE 
—— Keystone Lumber Co, 


| : PITTSBURGH 
Serves he 


You Pine, Hemlock, and 
R ig ht Hardwoods 
Main Office and Yard: 
Foot of 17th Street, South Side. 


Milwaukee Branch Office and Yard: 
728 Second Ave. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IF THE ARTICLE YOU MANUFACTURE | 


Demands a Wire of Uniform Quality, then specify 


NATIONAL | 


on your next requirements. We manufacture Wire, Wire Rope, and Woven Wire Fencing for 
nearly every purpose 


e : : Works, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The National Wire Corporation, Gen. Office, 114 Liberty Street, N. ¥. CITY 





Sales Offices: New York, Boston, DeKalb, Ill, Kansas City, Mo., and San Francisco 
Write for condensed catalogue with tables; a convenient pocket reference book 














Established 1843. Independent of all 
Capacity, 15,000 Tons. Combinations. ESTABLISHED 1869. 


“at ae South Bend Woolen 
COMPANY Company 


Corroders by the Old Dutch z 
Process MANUFACTURERS OF 


pry AND IN OIL. WHITE LEAD ov ano in on 


reoteananouitnance | WOVOLENS 


NEW YORK: 54 Maiden Lane, Austin Remsen, Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA: T.E. Bannan, Agent, 142 North Fourth Street 
PITTSBURG: The Pittsburg Paint Supply men ng Agents 
CHICAGO: E. B. Bennett, 125-127 North Peoria Street 

General Agent for Chicago and the Northwest SOUTH BEN D, IN D. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: W. R. McDonald Agent. 
NEW ORLEANS: John R. Todd & Brother, Agents, 308-310 


Gravier Street 
CLEVELAND: A, T. Osborn Company, Agents 
ST. LOUIS, B. P. Temmeyer, Agent 


BALTIMORE: G. O. Shivers, Agent, 447 North Street = 
BUFFALO: A. S. Goltz, Agent, 16 Builders’ Exchange SAMUEL LEEPER, President. 


MINNEAPOLIS: S. E. Frost Co., Agents, 206 Nicollet Ave. G. B. VAN PELT, Vieo-Peeniéent. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. WM. W. LEWIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 











FAIR MINDED WORKME WHO have their own interest 
2 at heart and wish to deal fair 
with their employers, realize that in order to do good work they must 
have good tools, and they appreciate the fact that the best steel is always 
the cheapest in the end. A trial will convince any user of Tool Steel that 
the POLDI STEELS are the most economical when the amount of work 
done between each grinding and dressing of the tool is considered. 

We should be pleased to mail any steel user a copy of our booklet 
“Ye Old Tool Shop” which contains valuable information for the steel 
worker and useful reference tables, free for the asking. 





Address, 
PETER A. FRASSE & Co. 
92-94 Fulton St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SIT STILL 


Don’t run all over town to see the butcher, baker, and candlestick 
maker when you can have a 


P.@ A. TELEPHONE 


installed in your residence for $10.00 


5 Cents when you call—Nothing when 
you’re called 


For full information call 


65 MAIN 





@ 























IRON AND GLASS DOLLAR 
SAVINGS BANK 


OF BIRMINGHAM 
Foar (4) ber cent Interest paid 
on Savings Accounts 


Two (2) ber cent Interest paid 
op Checking Accounts 


i 


1115 CARSON STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Frank R. McKelvy, 


CAFE AND BAR 





410 Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
a. 3. A. 














Established 1865 
WM. J. FRIDAY & CO. 
(Incorporated) 


Distillers and Jobbers in 


FINE WHISHIES 
And Importers of 
WINES, LIQUORS, AND 
CIGARS 
630 Smithfield Street, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Rhode Island 
Perkins Horse Shoe 
Company 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Perkins’ Pattern 
Horse and Mule Shoes 
and Toe Calks 


+ 


Providence Rhode Island 








HOMESTEAD VALVES 
WHAT ARE THEY ? 





They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKINC DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY, and FOUR-WAY. 
A booklet for the asking. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Works at HOMESTEAD, PA. 











AskK a man who has tried it 


and he will tell you that no service is better 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 


Than that of the Frisco Road 


Day trains carry handsome Smoker, Free Reclining Chair Car, 
Club Car, Library Cafe Car, and Observation Parlor Car; electric 
fans in each car. Night trains carry handsome Smoker, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars and Pullman Sleepers with berth lights. 


Leave LaSalle St. Station, Chicago, 10.37 a. m. and 11.52 p.m. Leave St. Louis, 
Union Station, 10.35 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 





)FRISCO 


CHICAGO @ EASTERN ILLINOIS R. R. 
W. H. RICHARDSON, G. P. A., Chicago, I. 
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For practical work; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


The Smith 
Premier 


A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 


Better ask about it to-day. 


The smith Premier 
, lypewriter Company 
519 Eleventh St. N. W. 

N Washington, D. C. 


=X 


SSSR 





COV ZZZQAQEZZZEEEDEXXEZ!_ 













LZ 





S 
CEE 








MB. SHANTZ 


Button 
Manufacturer 


f ' 


Monroe Ave.and Rutger St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














RUBBER COVERED WIRES 
AND CABLES 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 


For Underground, Aerial, and Submarine use “Safety 
Wires and Cables have the endorsement of some 
of the largest users in the United States 


The Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 4483 MADISON SQuarRt 


WILLIAM C. LINDNER, 
Contracting Builder 


137 East 26th Street NEW YORK 





T 


¥ THE JEWETT 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





err 


JOHN E. JEWETT , 


EDGAR B. JEWETT 











**Syracuse’’ Wall Papers 
From Factory Direct to Consumer. 

We Supply the Entire Country Through our Branch Stores. 
Exclusive Patterns—Ready Selling Papers—Goods 
Always in Stock. 

**PAPERHANGERS AND DECORATORS” apply to the nearest 


branch for a set of our books, and represent the largest 
Manutacturers and Distributers of Wall Paper in the 


World. 
OUR CHAIN OF STORES. 
New York: 47-49 W.14th St. Sr. Louis: 923-925 No. B’way. 
Boston: 272-274 Devonshire St. Cincinnati: 635-637 
Main St. PuirapeLpnia: 10-12 So, 10th St. Syracuse: 223- 
225 W.Water St. Potspam: 22-24 Market St. BurraLco: 465 


Washington St. 
Main Office and Factory: Raw Stock Mill: 
" SKaneateles Falls 


Syracuse. 
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TRE CLV” 


| 

' : K 
Opposite Old City Hall t 

| 
UY 

N 

\ 








— SS 


“FIFTH AVENUE ARCADE AND 444 MASTERS WAY.” 


“Largest Rathskeller in the World.” 








Finest Dining-Room in the City. N 
, 
Moderate in Price, Highest in Quality. U 
1 
! 
Delegates to Convention will find this Restaurant the most accessible, while the ! 
service is the best. SEATS FOR EIGHT HUNDRED. H 
99 
“THE CLUB : 


7 : | enemens 

















l 
q 


7 
7 
Coyne Hotel 
Scranton, Pa. 
ll 








Ideal 
Concrete Machinery 
Company 








South Bend, Indiana 











am 
{ 














==) 


lease == 
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Crosman Bros., 


Flower and Garden Seeds. 


503 Monroe Avenue, 


Rochester, WF. pW. 











provides for self and depend- 
ent ones. itis the duty of ever: 
man to care for his family, an 
asavings account earning Four 
per cent. compound interest ex- 
lends the best protection in ad- 
versity. 

You can open an account 
with this bank in person or by 
mail. Write for booklet. 


PITTSBURGH 
BANK FOR SAVINGS 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOUNDED — 1862. JASSETS -#14000000,00 





McCreery and Company 


Dry Goods 


— 








Woed Street at Sixth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














THE PEOPLES STORE. 
Ohe Leader Department Store, 


Co-operative 


Importers and Retailers of Merchandise, 


Fourth Ave. - Bagtiet St. Pp I TTS B U R G " P A fs as8 Broadway 


ew York 


Largest Co-operative Store in America. 


Saves you 25 to 40 per cent on all your Merchandise. Write for further information. 
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! ERNEST F. RUSCH “ERNST F USC ASK FOR A 


Pure Pennsylvania Rye | 


| Whiskey 
MOERLEIN’S 


*Economy’”’ 
CINCINNATI 


| BEER regen 
Bottled in Bond Under Super- 
vision of the United States 
Telephone 1313 Bell P. & A. 887 Government 
OFFICE: PITTSBURG 
1 NEW No. 556-558 SECOND AVE., SESVELL ISS : 


EAST ECONOMY, PA.; 23d 
PITTSBURGH, PA. TB ne PA. 


a — 8 
La2aqaaDa_oOK—_= ramos | SS 
THE FAMOUS oo ae HENRY NICHOLS, Prest. and Mgr. WILLIAM HERB, Treas. 


li JOHN BIESINGER, Brewmaster. EDWARD F. KREDEL, Seey 


wR) E Eee. | saeaine CO 
BOYER 


J. B. BOYER, Proprietor a cE Ec R A LE 
9 
130 Rooms All Remodeled AND PORTER 


Noted for the Excellence of its 


Cuisine Brewed from the Finest Hops and 
Choicest Malt 


Rate, $2.00 ber Day A HOME INDUSTRY 
Not in Any Trust 
SEVENTH STREET AND Bell Phone, 158 Highland. P. & A. Phcne 650 East 
DUQUESNE WAY, COR. JULIUS STREET AND P.R.R. 
PITTSBURG, PA. PITTSBURG, PA. 


sl SS ESSE 77 = 





[ 





al 


LR aBnBaBaBnBPBEaa]P{EPPDa]PBVY_FTV_O=YWw=_ 
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FERRY, WEBER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Fine and Medium Grade 


SOFT HATS 








For the Jobbing Trade 


ay 


TREN 


"A GRAND™ PRIZE: 


MOVIN. Gal Gus 
“ELEXPOSITION Vy 


THE NE PRIZE 


ork ship and style of the Clothing ex- 
eh at e St. x Expesiien was awarded to 


BROWNING, HING @ CO. 


The cut shown herewith is from a photograph of the medal 
that accompanies this award. 


Manufacturers and Retailers. 





16 Retail Stores. 











JOHN WIEDERHOLD C. S. WASHBURN 


John Wiederhold 
& Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corset Covers, Ladies’ 
and Children’s Muslin 
UNDERWEAR, Etc. 


—_—_—————— ee 


Schenectady, New York 











THIS CIRCULAR®TRADE MARK 


{ (yh | 


MUST be stamped on inside of every 
“CGamenclle 
RAIN COAT 


RAIN "| NEITHER WET NOR SPOT THEM. 
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USE COBB PRESERVING CO.’S 


CANNED GOODS. 


IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT KEEP THEM, WRITE US Al 
39 Elwood Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH BECK & SONS, 


DISTILLERS AND BLENDERS OF FINE WHISKIES, 
145 Chambers Street, New York. 


DISTILLERIES: Baltimore, Md., Registered No. 29; Reading, Pa., Ist Dist., Registered No. 39. 








“The Pickles and 
Table Condiments 
prepared by 

The Williams Bros. Co., 
Detroit, Mich., 

are the very best. 

For Sale by 

the wholesale trade 


all over the THE OLDEST, PUREST AND MOST 
* FACTORED WO THER BGOAe OTT: 
United States. ; $ 























BERGHOFF BREWING COMPANY 


THE BEST BEER 
IN AMERICA. 


MADE IN FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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!) BARBAROS 








A Beer of unsurpassed 
quality and flavor 


r § 
the name le? 


Brewed and Bottled by 
THECHRISTIAN MOERLEIN BREWING Co. 


isd guarantee 


of purity. 








CINCINNATI, 0. U.S.A. 








Engineers and Builders 
Electric and Hand-Power 


CRANES 





ao 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


AND 


Power-ITransmission 
Appliances 
74 


Case Manufacturing Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Fiduciary Trade Printing, Revenue, Due 
and Assessment Stamps. 
Trade Labels. Consecutively Numbered 
and Seried Tickets and Labels. 


Union Men Operating 
Union-Made Machines do the Work. 


New York 
Bond & Ticket Company 


Manufacturers. 


161 WASHINGTON STREET, 
New York City. 


JOHN F. BUSCHE, Printer. 
GEORGE A. FISKE, Toolmaker. 
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Federal 
Granite Brick Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pressed Front and 
Building Bricks 


305-6-7 Mears’ Blag., Scranton, Pa. 
New Phone 1432. 


Factory, South Washington Avenue, 
Sayre, Pa. 





Some of the Buildings Erected of 
SAND-LIME BRICK: 
Standard Brewing Co.’s Plant, Scranton, Pa. 
Nay Aug Lumber Co., 9 houses, Scranton, Pa. 
Myrtle St. M. E. Church, - - Scranton, Pa. 
Chas. Wartowsky, ap’t house, Scranton, Pa. 
1, F. Megargel, bank, - - - Scranton, Pa. 
John Gibbs, for store, - Carbondale, Pa. 
Peckville Bank, - - - -  Peckville, Pa. 
Nicholson Bank, - - - - Nicholson, Pa. 
Loughran & Hagerty, 6 houses, Scranton, Pa. 
Fred. J. Hug, apartment house, Scranton, Pa. 
Brookside Coal Co., boiler house. 
Factory was erected in 1904. 








No. 22. 


RICHARDS AUTO 
Ball-Bearing Trolley 
HOUSE DOOR HANGER 
PERFECTLY NOISELESS 


Wheels run 
on hard 
maple, 
adjustment 
in hanger 
and track. 
Track can 
be easily 
taken down 
after walls 
are 
plastered. 
Four sets 
of balls in 
each hanger 


Write for &&-page Catalog of the Best 
Hangers in the Worid. 


GhAe Richards Mfg. Co. 
Aurora, Ill., U. S. A. 


| 
j 











The Ontario 
Power Company 


of Niagara Falls 
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The 
Oneida Steel 


by 
ws 
— 
- 
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Combination 
Pulley 
Oneida Steel 
Pulley Co. 
ONEIDA, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


Oneida 

7 
Manufactured 
by 


The 


B. C. WILLSON & CO., Proprietors. 
B, F. SHREFFLER, Manager. 
Three Blocks from 
Union Station 
Cor. Liberty and Seventh Ave. 
PIT TSBURGH, PA. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Seventh Avenue Hotel 
Largest Hotel in Pittsburgh 
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“O1) SUIMIIg JauasTg 


PURITY ==> 


— _— 
Trace MARK 





YJ0X MAN 





RE x< 


Mandolins, Guitars, and Banjos 
ARE THE BEST 





TELEPHONE 1346 FRANKLIN. 


Mail Orders Taken. Banners, Badges, Buttons, 
Regalia for Societies, Etc. 


S. BLACK 


Union Outfitter for Outings and Parades 
55 Mott St., New York 


Special Attention Paid to all Labor Organi- 
zations in the United States 


IMPORT. TECHNICAL WEAVINGS COMMISSION 


LOUIS GEHLERT 
Felts, Blankets, Textiles, Etc. 


Foreign and Domestic 


204 EAST 18TH STEEET 
NEW YORK CITY 





KNOX Union-Made SOAPS 


AND 
Toilet. Articles, Extracts, 
Tea, Coffee, Spices 
CLUB PLAN 


Manufacturer to Consumer 


Send l6c. and get a 50c. American Beauty Sugar Shell, 
and catalogue of 2,00 premiums, 


COLLEGE CITY SOAP WORKS 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


This ad. should bring a thousand answers 
Mention the Federationist. 





Use Hayden’s Sponge Floor Cleaner 
> and Felt Duster 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Ask your dealer or write 


Hayden Implement Company 
46 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 





Used in a Million Homes 


and every owner ofa 
a well pleased with her Demorest 
investment. Nothing buta DEMO- 
REST will satisfy that daughter 
whose mother always found it equal 
to her requirements year after year. 
What it has done for others it will 
do for you, and the price is reason- 
able, If your local dealer does not 
keep the DEMOREST machine in stock, write us direct. 


Demorest Manufacturing Co. 
Williamsport, Pa. 





ELEVATORS 


A. Kieckhefer Elevator Co. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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I. W. Harper Rye 


ON EVERY TONGUE 


Has Stood the Test of Time 


and won universal popular ap- 
proval. Oldest and most famous 
in the world. Best for all uses. 
Sold by leading dealerseverywhere 


GRAND PRIZE Wishest 


ward 


St. Louis World’s Fair 





F. James Reiivy, Treas. Wa. F. Reitiy, Manager. 


James Reilly’s Sons Co. 


Formerly the American Electrical 
and Maintenance Co. 


General Electrical Repairs, 
122-130 CENTRE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Maintenance of Dynamos, Motors and Elevators by Yearly 
Contracts; Armatures Rewound, Commutators 
Refilled, Electrical and Engineers’ 

Supplies, Plants Installed. 

Electric Light Wiring and Bell Work, Elevators Repaired and 
Cables Strung, Mechanical Repairs, Work of 
All Descriptions. 





T. BRIGGS & CO. 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


LAGER BEER 
AND ALES 


ELMIRA 


WM. T. DAVIS, President. R. G. BROOKS, Vice-President. 
A. B. EYNON, Cashier. 


WEST SIDE BANK 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
SCRANTON, PA. 


General Banking Business. Accounts Solicited. 


Interest Paid on Savings Deposits from One Dollar Upward. 
Dimes Received on Deposit in Dime Department. 
Drafts on England, Ireland, and Wales For Sale. 


DIRECTORS: 


W. Gaylord Thomas. 
W. R. Williams. 
Richard Nicholls. 


Thos. P. Gordon. 
John H. Williams. 
M. J. Williams, M. D. 








Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
Sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free 
Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co, 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 





STARUNION 





STARUNION OVERALL 


H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 


hae 
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STRATTON BROS’. NEW NO. 





R. O. STETSON, GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


i-D LEVEL, BRASS BOUNDL 
So'd by a 
Dealers, o 

sent expres 

paid or 
receipt of 


$3.25 























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





lim 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


BESSEMER COKE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Connellsville Coke 


Furnace, Foundry, and Crushed Coke 











Mines and Ovens in Connellsville Region 


Direct Connections with all the 
Railroads Entering the Region 


OFFICES : 
LEWIS BLOCK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capacity, 2,500 Tons Daily. Individual Cars. 


CLARKE BROTHERS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


310-312-314-316-318-320-322 N. Maine Ave. 
SCRANTON, PA. 












530-532-534 Pittston Ave. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Delaware Street, OLYPHANT, Pa. 
Main Street and Salem Avenue, CARBONDALE. 












—— 







FRED BUSSE, M. DANZIGER, JOHN E. GOULD, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-President. Secretary. 
THE 
UNITED STATES VARNISH 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers 






FINEST VARNISHES 


2616-2618 Colerain Avenue, 


CINCINNATI. 
Telephone West 359. 





















HENRY L. CALMAN 





CHARLES CALMAN 

EMIL CALMAN & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

VARNISHES AND JAPANS 
299 PEARL STREET, 


Between Beekman and Ferry Streets 


NEW YORK. 


FACTORY AT HUNTERS POINT, L. I. 












BEER 





THE “OLD STOCK” 








Bottled at the Brewery by the 


Stroudsburg Brewing Company 


of Stroudsburg, Pa., 


HAS NO EQUAL 




















Telephone No. 497 Madison Square. 


POWHATAN CLAY MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CREAM WHITE AND SILVER GRAY BRICKS 
1123 BROADWAY, Cor. 25th Street, Rooms 507-8, NEW YORK. 
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If you want to be certain of absolute purity in what you drink, 
order the Beers, Ales, and Porters of the Independent Brewing 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

Our products are hygienically brewed from choicest barley, malt, 
and Bohemian hops, in the world’s most sanitary breweries. 


LIST OF BREWERIES: 


DUQUESNE D. LUTZ & SON AMERICAN 
FIRST NATIONAL HILL TOP NEW KENSINGTON 


BUTLER HOWE HOMESTEAD 
GLOBE CHARLEROI MONESSEN 


ANDERTON CHARTIERS VALLEY 


INDEPENDENT BREWING COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH. 


Farmers’ Bank Building. 2 


a 


OD oe 
Ab LE 
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Brewers of far-famed Duquesne Silver Top Beer. 
— es 


-_ _— 





THE WORKINGMAN’S 
BEER 


The man who takes the hard knocks of life, and doesn’t let 
small trifles stand in his way—the man who makes his hands 
obey the commands issued from his brain-—the rough and 
ready ‘*‘workman” also prefers ‘‘the honest brew.” He 
favors truth. He looks for solid worth in the things he 
buys for his food and drink. 


Long-headed workmen look for this trade-mark. They 
know, when they see it, that good drink is dispensed within. 
“ign ot 


Beer Excellence 


PITTSBURGH BREWING COMPANY PRODUCT. 
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MILLER 


The BEST Milwaukee BEER 


THE RESULT OF YEARS OF CAREFUL BREWING. Pure and 
wholesome. -Cleanliness is a cardinal feature at every stage. It is 
aged just right and pronounced perfect by a million good judges. 


SOLD EVERY W HER E 








Hotel Henry 


Fifth Avenue and Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


European Plan Modern Fireproof 
Rates, $1.50 and Upwards. 


E. E. Bonnev.lle 


Manager 
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ANTLER HOTEL 


PITTSBURG 
Fifth Avenue, Opposite Grand Opera House, * PITTSBURG, PA. 








Pittsburgh 


Construction Company JULI AN KENNEDY 


Diamond Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH 


os Mechanical 


General Contractors Engineer 
¢-<2 


Masonry Timber Work 


Shops PITTSBURG, PA. 


Bridge Erection 























7 Mi PICKERINGS 


“ FURNITURE 


gh PITTSBURC. 
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